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Personal, Advisory Book 
Service 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, by several years of consistent pro- 
motion and selling of the most significant books published in all 
fields, especially in the field of religious literature, has won a 
prestige that is now bearing fruit not only in a greatly enlarged 
business, but also in a wide appreciation of the unique service thus 
rendered. This appreciation means to us one thing above all others— 
that we must strive as never before to meet the continually increasing 
demands thus made upon us. 


We are glad to report that we are at this time better able than 
at any time in the past to render our patrons the sort of service 
they deserve—a personal advisory service. There was never a time 
when the buyer of books needed so much this kind of service. For 
there were never so many books published—and there was never so much 
rubbish put out as in these latter days. Even publishers of distin- 
guished reputation bring out hundreds of books that are not worth 
the paper they are printed on. 


And yet, more books of value have been published in the past five 
years than in any previous five years. How may one know what these 
real books are? Here is where the service of The Christian Century 
Press and similar enterprises comes in. 


We solicit correspondence. We shall be glad to furnish lists of 
the best books on subjects suggested. We will endeavor to secure for 
you any book now in print. And we are always desirous of making it 


We again urge you to write us concerning books in all fields. 
With the advantage which our location in Chicago affords, and the 
advantage more especially afforded by the varied knowledge of the 
large staff of The Christian Century, we believe we can serve you in 
an increasingly efficient manner. 


Yours for the right books, 


Ha. Berk Mar 


For THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS. 
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EDITORIAL 








Mobilization Day—A 
Test for the Churches 


MERICAN CHURCHES are in the full tide of a 
mighty movement against the whole war system. The 
Presbyterians have just pledged all their energies “to the out- 
lawing of war and the hastening of the day when nations 
The Methodists have called the 
suicide of civilization and have 


shall learn war no more.” 
ntinuance of war the 
said, “We are determined to outlaw the whole war sys- 
The 


Saptists have termed war “the most colossal 
ind ruinous social sin that afflicts humanity,” and have like- 
wise said that it is “not only futile but suicidal.” There 
is scarcely a church group in the country but that has set 

face against the whole business of making war. All 
these groups recognize the unique position in which the 
United States finds itself for leading in a positive pro- 


gram for the making of peace. Into the face of this mount- 


ing sentiment the government, with apparent deliberation, 
has cast the challenge of an announced Mobilization Day. 
Taking advantage of the approaching retirement of General 
Pershing as a focusing point for public attention, the war 
department is planning on September 12 to carry through 
the same processes that, under the act of June 4, 1920, 
would go into effect with a declaration of war. Industries 
ire to be tested as to their instant availability for the pro- 
luction of war materials; units of the regular army and 
national guard are to be brought to fighting strength; a 
national army, in the approximate proportion of five volun- 
teers for every regular member of the military forces, is to 


be enrolled. All this is to be done under the impetus of a 


press campaign and “patriotic meetings.” The meetings 
are, in due course, to be opened with prayer by ministers. 
in other words, the churches are to be presented with an 


abstract war and asked to bless it. Ministers, with all the 


powers of government and press, and the weight of public 
excitemert threatening them, are to be called upon to pray 
at the order of the war machine or take the consequences. 
Deliberately, we say, the government of the United States 
seems to be forcing the issue to discover the extent to which 
the churches are prepared to back up their recent brave 
words for peace. The retirement of General Pershing, 
for whom all Americans have high respect, will thus become, 
not a day when the country can unite in suitable expressions 
of that respect, but a day when a portion of the country 
will be forced to choose between Christ and Mars. It is a 
dubious compliment to General Pershing that the war de- 
partment is fastening this connotation upon his name. 


What Is to 
be Done? 


NTIL OFFICIAL CONFIRMATION had been re- 

ceived of the plans for Mobilization Day, The Chris- 
tian Century was unwilling to comment. As long as we 
had no more information than appeared in newspaper 
articles which, when examined, proved vague as to details 
of the plan, we kept still, hoping that calmer minds at Wash- 
Now, 
however, General Pershing has himself given out an offi- 
cial statement, outlining what is in prospect, and why the 
day is to be celebrated. “It is to be a day,” he says, “given 
to patriotic gatherings by citizens of every community, dur- 
ing which every one will learn his place and portion in the 
defense of the country should our security be threatened. 
. . . The test will be a try-out for our small regular forces 
and the national guard, but more especially will it show the 
preliminary steps required for the prompt utilization of 
our large reserve force of patriotic citizens. . . We have 
never before undertaken such a step in instruction . . 


ington would see that this scheme died a-borning. 


. now 
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we are trying to educate each individual in a practical way. 
. . . The ‘Test’ will certainly have a most beneficial effect on 
national sentiment, through which we hope to establish this 
. We expect all our people 
to participate in this ‘Defense Test,’ and in some suitable 
manner celebrate the day in commemoration of the victory 


system as a permanent policy. . 


of American arms at St. Mihiel.” 
facts, this means that the government is attempting to set 
up a process of militarization, such as it admits has never 
been attempted before, but it hopes to affect public senti- 
ment to such an extent that this may become a permanent 
policy—at least one day every year to be spent in a national 
mobilization for war. This in the face of the fact that this 
nation was never before so secure and that there was never 
before such a demand for organization for peace and against 
the war system. Knowing the line that will be followed in 
many places by military men, public officers and the press, 
and knowing likewise the determination of many groups 
not again, without tremendous cause, to be caught in the 
grip of the war machine, it is inevitable that any attempt 


Stripped to the bare 


to carry through this scheme will lead to trouble in many 
parts of the country. Just three months remain in which 
It will be possible to measure the actual reality of 


the desire of the churches for peace by their course in the 


to act. 
face of this challenge. No religious body should meet be- 
tween now and the first of September without drafting 
imperative resolutions, addressed to the President, calling 
for the abandonment of this mobilization scheme. Respon- 
sibility lies equally on bodies small and large. Let the pro- 
test begin to flood in on Washington! 


The Deeper Note in 
Church Gatherings 


HE EDITOR HAS BEEN WRITING his headlines 
for the dailies across the country. The public has heard 
“Belligerent Baptists,” and 
Perhaps some kind reader will send 


of “Pugnacious Presbyterians,” 
“Debating Disciples.” 
in the alliterative characterization of the Methodists so far 
missing. The casual reader of the newspapers is apt to 
come to the conclusion that Christians are a quarrelsome 
and a narrow-minded lot. For this judgment there are a 
lot of supporting facts as everyone knows who has followed 
the course of events. But while there have been all of these 
eddies on the surface of the stream, there has been a deeper 
tendency that leads in quite another direction. No more 
solemn moment came to the Disciples this spring than when 
they were challenged with the heart-searching question, 
“Why do you keep Christians out of your churches?” They 
felt as David must have felt when he was confronted by 
the prophet Nathan. The deeper current in the Presby- 
Even a funda- 
mentalist moderator talked optimistically of reunion with 


the southern Presbyterians. 


terian gathering was the hope of unity. 


The Methodists gloriously and 
almost unanimously voted to reunite with their brethren of 
the south. The sentiment for union has been a little 
belated among the Baptists, but one need not hesitate to 
assert that in this group of earnest Christians there are 
many souls whose first loyalty is not to a denomination 
The denominations suffer from 
Noisy, self-assertive men have elbowed 


but to the church universal. 
their leadership. 
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their way to a front seat. The silent majority takes notes 
of their misdemeanors against denominational peace, and 
their lack of vision. This silent majority patiently waits 
for this new leadership to learn. But if it does not, then 
there will follow a period of house-cleaning. The home 
mission secretary who breaks up the religious unity of little 
towns will one day be put on the rack. The politician 
preacher who esteems not spiritual things will be given a 
back seat. The days of restricted vision will soon pass. 


Revision of Russian 
Religious Policy 


ROM RUSSIA COMES WORD that the recent con- 

vention of the communist party—the compact organ- 
ization that really controls the country—passed resolutions 
stopping anti-religious propaganda in rural sections and 
substituting therefor instruction in scientific agriculture. 
Another chapter in the varieties of experience of men with 
religion lies behind this act. According to the official ver- 
sion of communism in Russia, it is impossible for a man 
to be at once a communist and a believer in God or in the 
This goes far deeper than the revolt against 
religion as “the opiate of the masses,” which, in czarist 
Russia, was often too true. It indicates the conception of 
the world and of man’s relation to the universe which the 


supernatural. 


present rulers of Russia consider orthodox. Russian news- 
papers have recently carried accounts of the manner in which 
persons, to all outward seeming most loyal communists, 
have been refused admission to the Russian communist 
party because of surviving shreds of religious belief. And 
these same newspapers have carried long accounts of the 
success of anti-religious propaganda in destroying the old 
superstitious beliefs of Russia’s vast peasant population 
Within recent months, however, there has been apparent 
a change in tone. Among the factory workers and other 
artisans the attack on the mystical and often credulous type 
of religion that has been encouraged by the Russian church 
has made progress. The accounts of the substitution of 
new communist ceremonies for the old religious ceremonies, 
some of which have been published in The Christian Cen- 
tury, make interesting reading. But in the rural districts— 
and Russia is dominantly rural—the situation has been very 
different. Communist newspapers have raged as, from many 
parts of the country, there have come reports of the restora- 
tion of relics of saints, the return of miracle-working powers 
to sacred images, and all the other phenomena of the past 
that have made the tough-minded communists so contemptu- 
ous of what has passed in Russia for religion. The authori- 
ties, however, have come to see that this blind adherence of 
the mouzhik to his faith is something so deep-rooted, so 
instinctive that it can never be successfully met by interdict 
In fact, prohibition has merely complicated the situation by 
giving the parish priest a chance to shine as a martyr. Ac 
cordingly, the new rule. It is altogether likely that a gen- 
eration of peasants drilled in modern scientific knowledge 
will naturally give up the most superstitious and crass o! 
their present religious beliefs and practices. But it is again 
proved, and this time at the expense of Russian communism, 
that you cannot by an interdict kill faith in the soul of a 
man who watches the blade emerge from the soil. 
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Orating on the 
Constitution 


NDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP of the President of 

the United States, with members of the supreme court 
acting as judges, student contestants from all parts of the 
country have met in Washington to orate on the merits of our 
federal constitution. The preliminary contests, by which the 
competitors were weeded out, attracted general attention. 
So thoroughly was the plan set up that remote communities 
were able to enter their champions in the sectional tryouts. 
In nothing did the promoters of the contest show their wis- 
dom more than in placing these sectional contests under the 
auspices of powerful newspapers, which accordingly gave to 
the student orators almost the same amount of space and 
press-agenting that, at another time of year, they will dis- 
pose on the bathing beauties. There have been charges that 
the scheme originated in ultra-reactionary quarters in Cali- 
fornia, and that it has really been an attempt to build up 
the tradition of the sacrosanct character of the constitution, 
in the hope of warding off the demand for the revision of 
that document that grows stronger every year. However, if 
the contest has availed to make the contestants and their 
families study the constitution it will have served a useful 
purpose. Clear as are the conservative tendencies of the 
document, it does include, particularly in its early amend- 
ments, provisions that need hammering into the American 
consciousness just now. If the so-called patriotic organiza- 
tions wish to inculcate respect for the whole document, all 
success to them. The more such contests we can have, the 
better. Nothing is more to be desired than that we may 
have our inevitable struggle for the control of our national 
life under the sort of rules of the game that the constitution 
lays down. However, it is a curious fact that a few months 
ago, in the same part of the country where this contest 
originated, a man was arrested for attempting to read a 
part of this document to persons gathered on private prop- 
erty. What the constitution most needs, if it is to retain 
its hold upon the imagination and loyalty of our people, is 
not to be praised, but to be obeyed. 


The Church and the 
Christian Home 


FE MR NEARLY A MONTH in her calendar the inter- 
est of the church is focussed on the home. For many 
years Children’s Day has been one of the two greatest days in 
the evangelical churches, with congregations often exceeding 
in size those of Easter. In more recent years there has been 
added a Mothers’ Day, which has won a degree of popu- 
larity that must have been an astonishment to its founders. 
Fathers’ Day has still to achieve anything like an equal 
popularity. In this same period is a Boys’ Sunday, which 
likewise lays great stress upon the problems of the home. 
The practices of infant baptism, infant dedication, and the 
registering of infants upon a cradle roll all indicate the 
concern of the church that the young life shall early be 
consecrated to the service of God. Great events like mar- 
riage and death, so important in the home life, are marked 
by the presence of a minister and a ceremony. Pastoral 
visitation expresses still further the idea that the church 
and the home are indissoluble partners. All of this con- 
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cern on the part of the church has brought results. The 
Christian home is still an institution which the nation re- 
spects. Probably no service the church renders meets with 
more popular approbation than its contribution to a better 
home life. Yet the intelligent laymen who went to all these 
special services this year must have felt that the ministers 
did not know much about their jobs as social engineers in 
spite of their colossal opportunity. There is too much of 
what newspaper men would call “sob stuff” in the churches 
on these great days. Efforts at oratory and the tearing of 
sentiments to tatters mark many a pulpit performance. The 
minister who knows the history of the family and under- 
stands its present-day dangers in any scientific sense is per- 
haps numbered with a minority. As the church faces such 
ancient foes as prostitution, child labor, divorce, juvenile 
delinquency and the like, there must be something more than 
sentimental and weepy sermons. The hour demands the 
sort of thinking that will give the people in the pews the 
headache. 


This Book Is a 
Landmark 


EVERAL WEEKS AGO The Christian Century tried 

to report the convention held by Methodist students in 
Louisville, Ky., in an attempt to articulate the program of 
the church with the major problems of our day. 
sions received from all parts of the country prove that think- 
ing people within the churches have been quick to grasp 
the significance of that gathering and are keen to know in 
more detail what is the word that has authority with mod- 
ern youth. The action of the Methodists in publishing an 
almost verbatim report of what went on at Louisville there- 
fore makes available to all who desire it an adequate under- 
standing of that landmark meeting. 
relief from the squabbles of the elders to the upsurging of 
new forces within the oncoming generation, there has not 
yet appeared in America a source book of value greater than 
“Through the Eyes of Youth.” Even if some of the 
speeches reported were not spoken by students, the student 
fire of question and comment, preserved here, adequately 
measures youth’s thoughts on these matters. Race, war, 
industry, missions, public opinion, the church—all are dealt 
with in this book with an abandon that need leave no doubt 
as to what the currents of thought are that are flowing 
through the minds of college young people. For the thor- 
oughness and speed with which the job has been done, praise 
is due the Methodist publishing forces. Even more praise, 
it may be, should be the portion of those who decided to 
tell the tale as it was, without toning down or weakening 
interpretations. . 


Expres- 


To those who look for 


Chicago’s Latest 
Murder 


OR DAYS THE Chicago papers have been filled first 

with the details of a murder mystery of singular 
atrocity and then with the sudden disclosure of the secret 
of the crime. The two youthful murderers are both sons 
of Jewish millionaires, are both university graduates, are 
both intellectually brilliant and precocious. Both come from 
homes of culture as well as wealth, homes which, measured 
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by all ordinary standards, might have been expected to 
produce wholesome and right-minded sons. It is painful to 
consider what a flood of moralizing comment must needs 
Much of it will be true but 


platitudinous and useless, much of it wide of the mark. 


be poured out upon this topic. 


It is easier to recognize an evil than to explain it, as Job 
found when his friends tried to account for his misfor- 
tunes. Because the boys were rich, there will be homilies 
upon the dangers of wealth. Because they were well edu- 
cated, there will be many true but not entirely helpful com- 


Possibly 


some will feel that there is special significance in the fact 


ments upon the inadequacy of modern education. 
that they were Jews. Yet these can scarcely be the deter- 
mining factors in the case, for most crimes of this revolting 
nature are committed by relatively uneducated and non- 
affluent gentiles. But one or two points do appear with 
some clearness. The clearest is that it is quite possible for 
an individual to be an intellectual prodigy and a moral 
moron. Another is that one who, with a thoroughly egoistic 
philosophy, sets out to get the utmost in the way of thrills, 
is on the highroad to the most desperate crimes. The ap- 
petite for thrills, like that for habit-forming drugs, grows 
by what it feeds on and requires constantly increasing doses 
to produce a constant response. When a supercilious sense 
of intellectual superiority breeds contempt for ordinary 
humanity, the use of human subjects as laboratory material 
for the production of thrills quite naturally leads to the 
most desperate crimes. (One of the youths naively referred to 
himself as a “Nietzschian colossus.”) A Jewish rabbi spoke 
a true word when he said that the trouble was that too many 
Jews had lost their Judaism; which is to say that anyone 
who has lost his inherited moral and religious ideals and 
has gained no new ones is a peril to himself and to the 
community. The question as to what was wrong with the 
education of these youths is too large and too difficult to be 
solved in a paragraph. It deserves prolonged and _ pro- 
be considered: No 


scheme of education can be guaranteed to produce invariably 


found study. But this also needs t 
perfect results. When all has been done that can be done 
by home, school and church, there remains the variable 
factor of the free will of the individual. There is no con- 
ceivable system of education which will make it impossible 
for anybody to go wrong. Unless one adopts a thoroughly 
mechanistic conception of human conduct, some responsi- 
bility for the issue still rests with the choice of the individ- 
ual. Increase Mather wrote a pamphlet entitled “The Duty 
of Parents to Pray for Their Children.” A generation 
later, his son Cotton Mather, doubtless reflecting that even 
parental discipline and divine grace could not guarantee 
success in the rearing of the young, wrote a supplementary 
treatise on “The Duty of Children Whose Parents Have 


Prayed for Them.’ 


Simplifying Church 
Machinery 


MM" IODIST ACTION IN UNITING under one 
organization work formerly carried on by five boards 
is another indication of the effort of the denominations to 


simplify their machinery. Other communions have already 
reduced the number of their benevolent agencies; those that 


have not done so are likely to be compelled to similar action 
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before long. The movement will be general throughout 
American Protestantism because there is a general belief 
that ecclesiastical overhead has passed the bounds of reason 
or necessity. Yet it is not certain that any reorganization 
of boards, however much it may cut from the salary list 
and reduce the number of potential framers of question- 
naires, will reach the root of the present dissatisfaction. It 
may provide a momentary hush while pastors and their 
people wait to see what the result of changes at the top will 
be in local congregations. But unless the organizational 
changes work to lessen the incessant demand for support 
of the organization there will be no lasting content in the 
local congregations. It is not that these congregations do 
not feel their responsibility for the rest of the world and 
are not ready to bear their due share in supporting the 
Christian adventure throughout the world. But they think 
that the methods for securing this support have reached the 
point where they defeat their own ends by leaving almost 
no time for the spiritual enrichment of the local congre- 
gation. The Christian Century is constantly receiving let- 
ters that make this feeling clear. For example, a pastor in 
the northwest, wondering with a sort of desperation whether 
he cannot find a pulpit in which he will be freed from con- 
stant pressure from his denominational overhead, thus de- 
scribes his job: I haven’t had one 
hour for reading or thought this week except in connection 


“T am a financial agent. 


with the debt and kindred problems. Tomorrow is Sunday, 
Mother’s Day. An old sermon with no new life put into 
it. Two thousand books look down at me from their places 
on the shelves. I am saying, ‘I know you not,’ for they are 
becoming more and more strange companions. 
called a preacher. 


I have been 
From my youth I prayed that I might be 
I believe my prayer has been answered. But 
I am torn from my work. I am driven from my calling. | 
vant a church. 


a preacher. 
I want a pulpit. I want some degree of 
freedom from the denominational program.” It is the voice 
like that that denominational leaders must heed. No amount 
of board scrambling and unscrambling that does not change 
the cry of that voice will be of use to quicken church 
efficiency. 


Church and State 


VW. EK ARE IN REAL and immediate danger of con- 
fusion between the functions of church and state. 
Indeed this confusion is more than a danger ; it is a present 
actuality. The two are so badly tangled at the present 
moment that there is probably not a man alive who can 
formulate a completely satisfactory distinction between the 
fields and functions of the two. This confusion is, we 
hope, neither ultimate nor permanent, but just now it seems 
to be inevitably incident to the progress of religious and 
political thinking. It has come about through a broadening 
and enrichment of the concept of religion and a simulta- 
neous deepening of our understanding of the significance of 
the institutional life of men in relation to their moral and 
spiritual welfare. 

lt has become a commonplace, but a commonplace re- 
quiring frequent repetition and copious illustration, to say 
that religion cannot be conceived as merely a specialized 
technique dealing with a fragment of life, concerning itself 
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solely with doctrines, church polity, sacraments and indi- 
vidual morality, but that it involves a spirit and a norm 
which are applicable to all life. There is no field for the 
exercise of religion which is not also some other kind of 
field. There is no specifically religious act which is not also 
some other kind of act, perhaps economic, or political, or 
domestic. The old contention of Socrates that 2 man can 
not be a good man without being some particular kind of 
good man—say a good merchant or a good physician— 
gets a new application and statement in the proposition that 
one can not be a religious man without being religious in 
the concrete business of living. But the concrete business 
of living is a social as well as an individual affair—if indeed 
it is individual at all—and has to do with the relations of 
groups no less than with the relations between persons. 
One can not be religious and not care about justice in in- 
dustry, efficiency in education, boss-rule in government, 
class-hatred, and friendliness among nations. 

Coincident with this enlargement of the field of religion 
has come an extension of the functions of government in 
connection with all the structural and institutional features 
of our common life. Some call it governmental meddling 
with private business, just as the slave-holders called aboli- 
tion an unwarrantable invasion of the right of private prop- 
erty. But whatever we call it, the evident fact is that gov- 
ernment has enlarged its field to include the control of 
many relations which were formerly matters of purely pri- 
vate contract, and that this enlargement has been held to be 
not unconstitutional. It is hard to tell how far this may go, 
but it will certainly go much farther than it has now gone. 
Moreover, this has been accompanied and largely motivated 
by the realization that these things involve moral considera- 
tions. Slavery was done away not so much because it was 
found to be economically unprofitable as because it was 
seen to be morally wrong. The twelve-hour day in indus- 
try has been (or is being) done away not so much because 
in the long run it produces less steel and cotton as because 
it is discovered to be contrary to the rights of men. The 
recognition of human values and the establishment and 
expression of moral ideals is implicit in every such exten- 
sion of the domain of government. Thus the development 
of civil law itself contributes to the confusion between reli- 
gion and government, since human values and moral ideals 
are clearly matters in which the church also has a legitimate 
interest. 

The old simplicity has gone. It was always a false sim- 
plicity, and we are the better for its going. It is cheap and 
easy to be religious if that means only the acceptance of 
certain specified conditions of personal salvation. It is easy 
to keep church and state perfectly separate if the church 
confines itself to the perpetuation and promotion of insti- 
tutional religion and the conduct of public worship, and if 
the state functions in its political activities without regard 
to the values of human nature and the ideals of morality. 
But neither of these conditions is now possible. The hot 
spots in matters of industry, public morality and interna- 
tional relations are all points at which the vital interests of 
church and state meet and overlap. If there is confusion 
for the moment, the difficulty can not be averted by either 
party warning the other not to trespass upon its preserves. 
They are both there, and neither is there as a trespasser. 
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The recent anti-war declaration passed by a committee of 
the Methodist conference has been widely commented on, 
both favorably and unfavorably, as though it were a radical 
step. It was a brave utterance and, from the standpoint of 
defining the attitude of the church toward war, it repre- 
sented a forward step. It will be remembered that the sub- 
stance of that declaration was that, while individual mem- 
bers of the church might feel free to follow their consciences 
in the matter of participating in any future war, the church 
as an organization would not henceforth use its machinery 
or its influence for the support or promotion of any war. A 
daily paper which enjoys a wide circulation, but apparentiy 
not a commensurate influence, promptly denounced the 
Methodist conference for its alleged attempt to establish 
control by the church over the state. It is the constitutional 
right of congress, not of the Methodist church, to make 
peace and war, and this resolution before the conference 
was interpreted as a threat of nullification upon any future 
declaration of war by the congress of the United States, 
and therefore clearly an invasion of the field of govern- 
mental action by the church. Such a criticism scarcely needs 
an answer. The truth is that the resolution was an explicit 
withdrawal of the church as an organization from a field 
into which churches are always being drawn, often against 
their more deliberate judgment, in times of patriotic stress 
and in the heat of war-time passion. 

The state, of course, never objects to having the church 
enter its field—the field of war, for example—when it comes 
to support and reinforce the action of the state. The con- 
fusion of the functions of church and state calls out no 
objection from the promoters of war when the church joins 
in the promotion of war—with its service flags, for exam- 
ple, and its participation in drives of various kinds. When- 
ever there has been a war, the church has generally been 
for it and everybody has been satisfied—except a few paci- 
fists. Nobody talks then about the church getting out of 
its sphere. Indeed it has been generally agreed that, since 
the church is interested in liberty and justice, it could not be 
indifferent to a war directed toward these objectives. The 
proposed action by the Methodist church was not the inva- 
sion of a field of governmental action, but the explicit with- 
drawal from it. It did not claim the right to dictate to 
congress as to whether or not it shall declare war. It dis- 
avowed the right to dictate to its own members as to whether 
or not they should participate in a war if congress does 
declare one. 
of that field. 
opposite of that which its critic has attributed to it. 


It merely said that, as an organization, it is out 


The meaning of the action was precisely the 


But while this particular criticism of this particular reso 
lution was amusingly at variance with the obvious facts, 
the critic did manifest a dim and inarticulate sense of the 
general direction of the movement of thought. The church 
as a whole is not withdrawing from the field of war. It is 
slowly but certainly moving toward the point at which it will 
say that organized religion has something more to do with 
war than merely to serve as a promotional agency and a 
builder of morale for the support of whatever war the gov- 
ernment may declare. A religion that operates in an area 
so remote from moral issues and from the vital affairs of 


men that it has no concern with war, might as well operate 
in a vacuum. 


A church that has nothing to say about war, 
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and never expects to find anything to say about it, can not 
have much to say about any topic that living men are 
interested in. 


The Presbyterians — Progress 
by Dissension 
+ Seg THAN TWO years ago Cleland B. McAfee, 


conspicuous Presbyterian leader, assured the readers 
of The Christian Century that the attempt of fundamental- 
ists to make the interpretation of the Westminster Con- 
fession the major issue within that denomination, was 
doomed to fail. “On every test,” he wrote, “the church 
shows itself both evangelical and conservative, but wholly 
unprepared for belligerency.” When the general assembly 
met in Grand Rapids this year Dr. McAfee was not pres- 
ent. Perhaps he had already started on the lecturing tour 
that is to take him to the farthest parts of the orient. If so, 
he was not a bit farther off in body than this particular 
prophecy proves him to have been in mind. Presbyterian- 
ism, as revealed at Grand Rapids, has just one overpower- 
ing interest. That is to determine what its standards of 
doctrine are, what their use, who is to be their interpreter, 
and who to judge the correctness of the interpretation. 
And a majority of this year’s commissioners were plenti- 
fully prepared to be belligerent on the subject. 

The fundamentalists came to Grand Rapids in a fighting 
mood. Intense preparation was necessary to organize the 
assembly as they wanted it organized, and once control 
came into their hands they abated hardly a whit their truc- 
ulent mood. Even the moderator, whose responsibilities 
served appreciably to induce in him a reasonable attitude, 
never lost the feeling that this was a time for pronouncing 
judgment and casting out sinners. As late as Sunday 
night of assembly week, after his enfeebled predecessor had 
made a moving appeal for brotherliness and other leaders 
had suggested the possibilities of peace through conference, 
Dr. Macartney stuck to his thesis of deliberate rebellion 
against denominational authority and announced his inten- 
tion of dealing as rebels deserved. As for the ultra-radical 
Philadelphia fundamentalists, their mood was well ex- 
pressed by Prof. Machen, when he gave out his statement 
calling the conciliatory “affirmation” signed by more than 
twelve hundred of his brethren in the Presbyterian min- 
istry definitely anti-Christian, but generously admitted that 
some of the signers might still be Christians. 

The liberal attitude seemed to add to this temper. There 
is important testimony as to the value of being poor in 
spirit, but that is not quite the same as being poor-spirited. 
No more than it is the same to be poor in money and to 
have poor money. And at Grand Rapids, after their initial 
defeat in the election of the moderator, the liberals fell 
into an apologetic mood that invited further fundamentalist 
aggression. No, that is not quite true. The apologetic 
mood came not after but before the election, for the nom- 
ination of a Princeton Seminary professor whose Calvin- 
ism could be certified to be as untouched by any breath of 
modern thought as his opponent’s, merely seemed to the 
reactionaries an early admission that the liberals did not 
dare face the issue squarely. Wherefore, even tentative 
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advances toward mutual discussion off the floor of the 
assembly were interpreted as admissions of defeat and the 
desire to obtain as favorable terms of peace as possible. 

As men who were at Grand Rapids now look back upon 
those sessions, after a few days have elapsed, it seems cer- 
tain that the impressions that abide will be this intransigence 
of the fundamentalists, this apologetic attitude of the lib- 
erals, and the manner in which theological issues over- 
shadowed all others. Particularly the latter. Men who 
were fundamentalists at Grand Rapids will deny that they 
were intransigent. Men who were liberals will deny that 
they were apologetic. But few will deny the dominance of 
doctrine. So, war slipped in for a few minutes, to be 
accorded one of those unanimous resolutions that are their 
own condemnation. Marriage and divorce were mentioned 
by one judge who grasped a brief moment on the plat- 
form. But as for other great social issues, even including 
prohibition, if they were treated at all it was in such an 
incidental way as to leave no permanent impression. It 
was the doctrinal issue that the Presbyterians were inter- 
ested in, and nothing else has much chance when the sons 
of Scotland and Ireland start their tongues to caressing 
the burr that lies in “standa-ar-rds.” 

Thus, while Moderator Macartney’s ruling permitting 
attacks from the open floor on the teaching of certain min- 
isters was all wrong legally, it was all right psychologically. 
Going on a heresy-hunting jamboree was just what the 
majority in the assembly thought it wanted to do. The 
liberals can hardly be blamed for having objected to such 
an informal and soviet system of discovering doctrinal trea- 
son. But they might more quickly have confounded their 
accusers by saying, in effect, “Go to it! Read all the books 
and magazine articles you care to, and when you have piled 
the total indictment up as high as you can, what of it?” 
That kind of a refusal to be hunted would soon take the 
enthusiasm out of a Torquemada. 

Yet, with a situation as bad as this, it soon appeared that 
there are plenty of fundamentalists who, when confronted 
with personal responsibility, were not willing to go the 
lengths that the pre-assembly campaign had proclaimed. 
Even the bellicose Mark Matthews was ready to be satisfied 
with the throwing out of only one scapegoat, and he was 
only to be thrown out of a job, not out of his church. When 
the showdown finally came, and Dr. Matthews tried to force 
a review of the judicial decision that really put theological 
control in the hands of the presbyteries, there were enough 
men who had been voting fundamentalist up to that point, 
but now were glad of a way in which to escape the logical! 
conclusion of their position, to swing a heavy majority for 
the decision. These men, it seemed, saw in the sanctity of 
decisions by the permanent judicial commission an issue 
that let them continue to stand as defenders of the past and 
yet let them out of producing that rift in the church that 
Machen, Matthews and some of the other embattled M’s 
had declared a necessary result of such loyalty. In this 
degree, Prof. McAfee’s prophecy was fulfilled. 

Where is the Presbyterian church in the U.S.A. left by 
its week at Grand Rapids? Apparently, its most conserva- 
tive elements are in full control. Not only is Dr. Macart- 
ney moderator, but Dr. Matthews and Mr. Bryan take the 
vacancies on the general council of the church, while Dr. 
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Merrill, for the crime of hinting that the inerrancy of the 
Bible is in dispute, is cast from the board of foreign mis- 
sions. The current issues of the fundamentalist papers 
should provide limitless examples of journalistic jubilation. 
However, the policy of the moderator, now that the pres- 
sure of the men who put him into office is removed, is likely, 
in the face of responsibility, to tend toward moderation. 
(There are sermons in etymologies.) And, at the worst, 
little enough damage can be done between assembly sessions. 

On the other hand, the liberals, having suffered this de- 
feat, take what comfort they can in expecting a reaction 
against the mistakes of temper and policy into which they 
are sure their opponents are betraying themselves. The 
platform of the democrats in the next campaign, says Mr. 
Dooley, will be, “We point with pride to the rottenness 
of the republicans.” That is really the platform in most 
elections, whether in state or church or elsewhere. Presby- 
terian liberals, when they come to Columbus next year, con- 
fidently expect to be able to do a lot of that sort of prideful 
pointing. 

Again, that sustained judicial decision, while it may 
operate to take Dr. Fosdick from his present pulpit, also 
makes the presbytery the practical guardian of the ortho- 
doxy of the church. With such a guardianship much of the 
fundamentalist program breaks down, particularly that part 
that would constantly embarrass mission work with doctrinal 
demands upon the workers. To be sure, this is no change 
in Presbyterian law. But it is a refusal to change upon 
the part of an assembly about as conservative as the funda- 
mentalists can ever hope to elect. The freedom of the 
Presbyterian minister, provided he picks his presbytery 
properly, is thus for all practical purposes assured. 

Presbyterianism is going forward. The reports ren- 
dered at Grand Rapids—and particularly that report of 
magnificent triumph on the part of the board of foreign 
missions—made that clear. But there is no chance, so far 
as the eye of an observer can see, that this progress is to 
take place in any atmosphere of peace. The fundamentalists 
are a long way from finished. Perhaps they have only 
started. The liberals—moderates would be a more exact 
name—are bound, under pounding, to become more co- 
hesive and so more active. Presbyterianism is in for many 
troubled days. If she goes forward it will be because she 
discovers the magic by which to progress by dissension. 


After the Great Draught of 
: Fishes 


By Arthur B. Rhinow 


PIRIT OF THE SEA—This is a great catch. How 
they glisten in the morning light. Think of the price 
they will bring. 
Peter—I am thinking of Him. 
SprrIT OF THE SEA—Ah, yes. Of Him. Ask Him to 
stay here with you. You will be wealthy. 
Peter—He can give me more than all the fishes in the 
sea. 
SPIRIT OF THE SEA—Where He performed one miracle, 
He can perform more. 
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Peter—He is more to me than all His miracles. 

Spirit OF THE SEA—What are you gazing at? What are 
you going to do? 

Peter—Follow Him. 

SPIRIT OF THE SEA—Look at the blue waves, the green 
hills, your nets, your home. Will you indeed——? 

Peter—Leave all and follow Him. 


The Pop-Corn Trees 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE LITTLE SISTER of the daughter of the daugh- 

ter of Keturah hath seen two sprifigs before this 
one, but she did not pay much attention to them. This 
year, however, it was Different. For the grass grew where 
there had been Snow or Bare Ground. And she could not 
well keep on the Side Walk, for she said, I want to 
walk on the Flowers. For the Grass was, as it were, 
Flowers to her. And when the Dandelions grew in the 
Grass, she ran and plucked them, and came with Joy and 
said that they were Beautiful. And so they are. If it 
were difficult to raise them instead of being Inevitable, how 
should we admire a Green Lawn plentifully sprinkled with 
the Golden Multiform Blossoms of the Dandelion. For 
this I Learned long ago, that every petal in the Dandelion 
is a Flower, so that every Dandelion is an hundred Flowers. 
And there are few Flowers more wonderful, or more beau- 
tiful, save peradventure it be Indian Corn with its Proud 
Tassel, its Delicate Silk to catch the Pollen, and its mar- 
velous wealth of fruitage in the long, straight Ear. 

But when the Cherry Trees came into bloom, then did 
the little maiden dance about them for joy. 

And she called them by a name that was all her own. 

She called them the Pop-Corn Trees. 

For she had witnessed the Popping of Corn, how the 
little, hard Kernel breaketh forth into sudden Enlargement 
and Beauty. And she felt of the hard little buds that had 
not yet blossomed, and beheld those that were in blossom, 
and she called them the Pop-Corn Trees. 

For children do use the things they know to describe 
the things that newly arrive in their experience. And so 
do we. For there is not in all our language any word of 
the Mind or Soul that was not first a word of the Body. 
First are the things Physical and then the things Spiritual, 
and we use the one to interpret the other. 

Now I like the word that the little maiden spake, even as 
I like many things that she speaketh and doeth. And I 
thought of her speech of the Pop-Corn Trees. 

Beloved, Life is a Great Pop-Corn Tree. But there be 
some Buds on that Tree, that is to say there be Men Folk 
and Women Folk, who never burst the Bud of their own 
Selfish Existence and break forth into bloom. And their 
lives would be more beautiful and would bear more fruit if 
they could learn the lesson of the Pop-Corn Tree. 

For the little maiden saith, Grandpa, what happens to 
the Little Pop-Corn Kernels on the Tree that do not Pop? 

And the answer that I gave unto her would apply equally 
well to Folks. 








The Carpenter Lad 


By Richard Burton 


OSEPH’S SON was a carpenter lad 

J Who died at thirty-three. 

They deemed, because of a way he had, 
He should be nailed to a tree. 

For he liked to make folk good, and glad, 
On the roads of Galilee. 


His spirit was hale as the sweet, fresh wood 
Heused to plane and trim; 

And the little children (who understood), 
They always clung to him; 

He spoke of a dream of Brotherhood— 
Men hung him on a limb. 


Do they understand him yet today, 
Centuries afterward? 

The child-like do, you can hear them say, 
“Master, we love thy word ;” 

But, O, how the others go their way, 
As if they had never heard! 


Wrangling ever, and what is it worth, 
And how does it right the wrong? 

Till even the flowers lose their mirth, 
And the birds give over song; 

And the beautiful, simple things of earth 
Murmur, “How long, how long!” 


Jesus came, with his winsome love 


To hearten you and me. 
He lived his faith, and the might thereof 
Conquers by land and sea: 


This carpenter lad, with a dream he had 


That led to Calvary. 


The Re-discovery of Jesus 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Y' JU ARE CELEBRATING TODAY the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the City Temple. Far behind that, across 
the years and centuries, the splendid influence of this con- 
gregation goes. Your line has gone out through all the 
earth and your words unto the ends of the world. What 
shall a man speak of, coming from another land, who has 
the opportunity to preach upon so memorable an occasion? 
Surely I am not wrong in lifting up my hand to touch that 
central element of Christianity that lies at the very heart 
of the gospel. This church has stood for Jesus Christ. 
Through many changing systems of theology, through 
shifting circumstances, through the rise of new forms of 
civilization, through fair days and foul weather, through 
national good fortune and ill, this pulpit has preached Christ. 
Is that necessary still? We are in a modern age, we face a 
new day with new circumstances; must we still preach 
Christ? 

The sixth chapter of St. John’s gospel tells us that Jesus’ 
first disciples faced that question long ago. The crowd 
that had been following Jesus, discouraged by the severity 
of his demands, began deserting him, and the Master turned 
to the twelve, saying, “Would ye also go away?” And 
Simon Peter gave the answer that has been characteristic 
of Christianity at its best ever since: “To whom then should 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life, and we have 
believed and do know that thou art the Holy One of God.” 





Sermen preached at the jubilee of the epening ef the City Temple, 
Lenden, May 18, 1924. 
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Is that important in Christianity still? Is Dr. Birkett, the 
Christian scholar, right when he says that Christianity 
stands or falls, lives or dies, with the personality of Jesus? 
We may well ask that question because just now, all through 
the multitudes outside our churches and oftentimes inside 
our churches, people are puzzled about their estimate of 
Jesus. We live in a time when there are no barriers any- 
where to shut out any question about anything; no sacred 
preserves where people are afraid to push their enquiries 
home. That spirit of critical questioning arose with telling 
and revolutionary effect at the time of the reformation. 
Folk then asked questions about the church and they were 
not afraid to push those questions to a radical conclusion. 
But such critical enquiry could not stop with the church. 
It went on to the Bible. Men might shrink back; they 
might cry, “This is holy ground and you must away from 
it,” but the answer was given with a will, Nothing that can 
be thought about is too sacred to be investigated by thought. 
So first the Old Testament was searched and questioned, 
and then the New, and then the life and purpose and signi- 
ficance of Jesus. 

Now for my part I am sure that this spirit of critical 
enquiry will turn out in the end not only to be abso- 
lutely indispensable for the intellectual integrity of our 
faith, but spiritually salutary and tonic as well. We need 
not fear the consequences in the end. The Bible will emerge, 
seen in a new light to be sure, re-interpreted and re-under- 
stood, but with its central meanings and messages set free 
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for their largest use in the history of Christendom. And 
lesus Christ can stand investigation. We may be sure of 
that. Only while the disturbing process is afoot there are 
some things we may take note of. 
UNITING ON JESUS 

A Unitarian friend said to me some time ago, “Those 
men are trying to take the halo from Jesus.” Well, it some- 
times looks that way, and we may well consider it. Cer- 
tainly this should be obvious at the beginning, that so far as 
Christianity as an organized movement is concerned, Jesus 
Christ is central. There are some of us, for example, who 
are concerned about the reuniting of Christians. It seems 
to us intolerable that Christianity should be so split up, 
unable to speak with united voice about anything. How 
many different sort of folk there are who call themselves 
Christians! Roman Catholics and Protestants, with a 
long sea mile between; high church liturgists and Quakers 
who do not use a common language in religion; funda- 
mentalists and modernists who do not see eye to eye in 
theology. One often wonders what it is that holds Chris- 
tianity together anyway. To be sure, these divergent reli- 
gious temperaments, that have so split up Christianity, were 
in existence a long while before the gospel came. Ages ago 
we had literalists hanging their salvation on a text, and 
mystics feeling religion as the life of God lived out in the 
soul of man; ecclesiastics thinking of religion in terms of 
an authoritative organization, and ethicists thinking of reli- 
gion in terms of moral and serviceable life; individualists, 
valuing chiefly the inward and transforming experience of 
the soul, and social reformers valuing chiefly religion’s 
power to transform the world. These divergent religious 
temperaments have not simply split up Christianity, they 
have split up Buddhism as well. The same sun shines 
through many different panes of colored glass and is stained 
by each. So has it been with the gospel, in Shelley’s famous 
figure, “Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, stains the 
white radiance of eternity.” 


CHRIST THE MAGNET 


Nevertheless, you must remark that when Jesus Christ 
himself is presented to any of these divergent Christians, 
they kneel. Roman Catholics and Protestants are a long 
way apart, but when the Catholic sings the praise of Jesus 
the Protestant sings it too. High church liturgists and 
Quakers do not use a common language in religion, but 
when Whittier sings his Quaker hymns of Jesus, the litur- 
gist sings them too. Fundamentalists and modernists do 
not see eye to eye in theology, but when a modernist sings 
“O Master, let me walk with thee,” the fundamentalist sings 
it too. Christ is the magnet that holds these diverse elements 
together. Christ is the mountain down which flow these 
divided streams. So that it is obvious if anybody is inter- 
ested in the progressive reuniting of Christianity, Jesus 
Christ is central. There is only one place where there is 
the slightest scintilla of hope of ever getting Christians 
together, and that is around him. 


Or again, some of us are very much interested in the refor- 
mation of Christianity. It needs it, to be sure. There are 
some people who try to think of Christianity as a finished 
article, its creeds all formulated, its duties all laid down, its 
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institutions finished and infallible, a finished article merely 
to be accepted. But I do not see how they do it. Surely 
the gospel came an ideal thing into an unideal world, and, 
as in Shakespeare’s figure, like a dyer’s hand it has been 
subdued to the stuff it works in. The gospel has helped 
to Christianize the world, but the world has often helped 
to paganize the gospel, and Christianity does need to be 
Think what this world would be today if all 
the Christianity on the planet were really Christian! One 


reformed. 


third of the people of the globe nominally Christian; what 
if they were really so? Forty million people in the United 
States nominally Christian; what if they were really so? 
There is not anything that anybody concerned about the 
welfare of mankind could better pray and work for than 
the reformation of Christianity. Only mark this, wherever 
in history there has been a genuine reformation that even 
for a little while lifted the church to be a cleansing and 
transforming agency in society, at the heart of it has lain 
one thing, the rediscovery of Jesus. It may be a St. Francis 
of Assisi, born in a time when the church was rich, proud, 
corrupt, who rediscovered Jesus, and by his life of self- 
denial and humility made a garden spot of spiritual beauty 
in the midst of evil years. It may be some Savonarola of 
the fifteenth century, hurling his challenge against the cor- 
ruptions of the church, but you could not have listened to 
him for five minutes in the Duomo without seeing that what 
had happened to that man was the rediscovery of Jesus. It 
may be John Wesley, in your own country, turning his back 
upon the dry-as-dust formalism of the Christianity of his 
period, leaving behind him the stately edifices of the church, 
going out to preach to vast crowds upon the open hillsides ; 
but you could not have listened to him starting that reforma- 
tion on which we all have been spiritual pensioners without 
seeing that what had happened to him was the rediscovery 
of Jesus. You young men and women here, who ought to 
be in the service of the church, come in and help us to re- 
form Christianity. But remember, you never will have a 
reformation with abiding significance in it except in so far 
as it begins with the rediscovery of the message and mean- 
ing and personality of Jesus. 


REFORMING CHRISTIANITY 


So far as organized Christianity is concerned, therefore, 
it must be obvious that Jesus Christ is central. The only 
place where we will ever get Christians together is around 
him. The only way we will ever reform Christianity is by 
rediscovering him. And one might add, the only way we 
will ever propagate Christianity is by stopping being too 
much interested in spreading the peculiarities of our 
churches and our theologies, and presenting rather Chris- 
tianity’s great asset, the personality of Jesus. 

Now this church this morning is full of people who would 
take for granted this centrality of Jesus, and gladly on their 
lips would assume the historic church’s noble estimates of 
him. But there must be some here who are not quite 
thinking that. And I am sure that all around our churches, 
especially the young people of this generation whom we 
ought to reach, there are multitudes that are not thinking 
that. Let us see if we can state what they are thinking. 
They are saying that this Jesus you are talking about lived 
a long, long time ago; that he was a Jewish teacher in 
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Galilee sixty generations behind us, and that all this talk 
of rediscovering him and presenting him and organizing 
men around him sounds very strange. 
Dim tracts of time divide those golden days from me; 
Thy voice sounds strange o’er the years of change, 
How should we follow Thee? 
Comes faint and far Thy voice, 
From fields of Galilee; 
The vision fades in ancient shades, 
How can we follow thee? 

And they are saying, moreover, that Lowell told the truth 
when he remarked that every man is the person of his own 
date. That is, he is limited by the ways of thinking of the 
generation in which he lives. So, they say, it was with 
Jesus. He did not think as we think in science about the 
universe, or about disease, or about the consummation of 
the age. If he had not shared his generation’s ways of 
thinking his generation never would have understood him 
and so he never would have been handed down to any other 
But they say that makes him an outlaw in our 
generation. He is not at home in our modern world. How 
can we follow him? And they say those frameworks of 
thought in which the first century Christians presented him, 
Messiah, and Logos, and Murios, were entirely familiar 
ways of thinking in the first generation, but they are not 
familiar ways of thinking with us, and that if we are going 


generation. 


to get at the truth we must go through those first century 
frameworks of thought and reconstruct in our imagination 
the human personality of the man of Nazareth. And they 
say when we do that, well, to be sure, we find ourselves 
dealing with a very engaging and delightful figure, still he 
is a Jewish teacher in Galilee sixty generations ago, and 
there is no use fooling ourselves that he is anything besides. 
I need not tell you how many currents of thought like that 
are flowing. I need not tell you how oftentimes, when 
the pulpit urges people to the sacrificial endeavor to work 
out the principles of Jesus, folk are asking in the back- 
ground of their minds what right Jesus, sixty centuries 
ago, had to ask such sacrifice of us. 


ACCEPTING THE CHALLENGE 


Now this morning I accept that challenge, and I accept 
it without denying a single one of those things we have 
been saying. It is true that the Master did live a long 
time ago, and that anybody who lived so long ago should 
make himself indispensable to our spiritual life is an amaz- 
ing thing. And it is true that Jesus did, in many ways, 
share the ways of thinking of his generation or else he 
never would have been understood by his generation. And 
it is true that if we are to get at the facts we must go back 
and reconstruct in our imagination the personality of the 
man of Nazareth. As a teacher in a theological seminary it 
is part of my business to know just what they are finding 
out about such things, but the more I find out the more I 
am sure that when we do recover the historic Jesus we are 
finding no diminished Jewish teacher of the first century, 
but a transcendent personality, the supreme gift of God 
to the spiritual life of man. 

Consider, how do you estimate anything ? 


Is it not by 
what it does, by what difference it makes to life? What is 
electricity ? 
knows. 


I do not know. You do not know. 


Nobody 


What has elec- 


Let us change the question then, 
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tricity done? What difference does it make to life? What 
contributions does it render? Ah, one could be elo- 
quent about that. Electricity does this, and this, and 
this. These manifold and momentous differences it makes 
to human life. Well, then, I answer, you have discovered 
something very significant about what electricity is. For 
electricity must always be the kind of force that can do 
what it does. Then will you preach Christ so? Who is 
Christ? It may be your puzzle. It may be you share the 
uncertainties of your day. It may be that you often have 
moods when you are afraid that if you knew the truth he 
might turn out to be a diminished teacher there in ancient 
Galilee. Very well, then, change the question. What has 
Christ done? What difference has he made to life? What 
contributions has he given to man? That is a matter of 
history. You could lay your hands on that. That can be 
stated, and as sketchily I state it, the recurring theme of 
our argument will be: He must have been the kind of per- 
son who could do what he has done. 


JESUS AND GOD 


Then Jesus, for one thing, gave us our loftiest concep- 
tion of God. That is an amazing thing. I can imagine all 
sorts of weird and incredible achievements we might work, 
but there is one thing I cannot imagine, that one of us 
should live a life of such self-authenticating spiritual 
grandeur that nineteen centuries from now a man like Rob- 
ert Browning would be saying about us: 

The very God. Think, Abib. Dost thou think? 

So the all great were the all living too. 
I cannot imagine that, but Jesus did it. It is amazing; in 
a world where so many multitudes of people have wondered 
about God, guessed after God, philosophised concerning 
God, he lived a life of such self-authenticating spiritual 
splendor that to this day millions of people, when they 
want to think about God can see nothing so true, so satis- 
fying, so adequate as that the God whom they adore is 
like Christ. It is an amazing thing. And he must have been 
the kind of person who could do what he has done. 

Or again, Jesus has given us our loftiest estimate of man. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said he alone in history rightly 
estimated the greatness of man. Now that is an astonish- 
ing thing, because it is not easy to hold high estimates of 
human value. “The Eternal Saki from that bowl has poured 
millions of bubbles like us, and will pour.” We contin- 
ually exhibit our low estimate of human value by the way 
we treat each other. In social relationships, in industry, in 
war, so much of human life is sordid and ignoble and un- 
lovely and bestial. The ancient Greeks said that some men 
were no better than beasts; that artisans were machines 
incapable of virtue; that women were nature’s failures in 
the endeavors to make men. That is typical of the ancient 
world. And then Jesus came, and laid his hand on every 
personality, in man or child, in king or woman, and spoke 
of its pricelessness. He taught men to believe in their 
divine origin, their spiritual nature, their boundless possi- 
bilities, their endless destiny. He sent men out saying what 
they never had said about themselves before, nor ever say 
now except where he has come, “Now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” That 
estimate that Jesus put on human value has haunted us 
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at ever since. We have tried to work out a little of it in that I may live a serviceable life for my people before I 
™ democracy, opening doors of opportunity for all sorts of fall on sleep.” Wherever he has gone he has meant inward 
id seople. We have tried to work it out a little in philan- power. And he must have been the kind of person who 


_ thropy, giving chances even to handicapped personalities. could do what he has done. 


We have tried to take from our social life some of the JESUS AND SPIRITUAL FORCES 


Ir Bye . one 

lo worst errors that agra pereanemy, ae tn ory; ond we Just once more, the historic Jesus has given us the sub- 
hate war because it does despite to that chiefest treasure ,. ee " ‘ a. 

is : ; : limest exhibition in all history of confidence in spiritual 

x that Jesus found his value in, the pricelessness of person- . : ; 

e — ae , , forces. Now that is a strange thing, because we do not 
ality. Wherever Jesus goes he immeasurably elevates man’s ar tenet ite 6 W seth seh tain 

. timate of his own worth. It is an amazing thing. And ee eyes.’ : "re 

e ne + t the ki 4d f : ; ” id . ae We are like the ancient Sadducee who called his good right 
he must hav in rson who co : : , 

it % 6 Honey — eae ’ ee arm his god. We trust that kind of force. We under- 

is _ : JESUS AND OUR IDEALS stand cynical sayings about God, that he is always on the 

i ; i ; : i 7es ic i . ) - . 

it Or again, Jesus has given us our loftiest ethical ideal. ae of a ee a on atte 

f Now that is strange, because ethical ideals change, they are yo own - ry. wo ty, as § 

e subject to the flux of time and the alteration of circum- “TS VETY Wie wen oman enh om Ge encever t 

f stance. As was said long ago, what is right on one side of hold human civilization together by spiritual forces is like 


trying to hold the carriages of a railroad train together by 
the friendly feelings of the engineer for the guard. And 


good for 100 years from now, much less 1000. And yet, then, into ° world “ony men had always — range 
it was not a preacher, it was the editor of one of our great about trusting spiritusl forces, Jesus came, and he Gd a 


. , ' , ‘ wg sj 
secular magazines who told us the other day if we Chris- thing that adr" and — a simply ew but on 
1 a priori grounds it is utterly incredible. It is as though 


e the Pyrenees is wrong on the other. It is not easy to make 
a statement about duty in terms of today that will hold 


tians would only go back behind our theological contro- 





versies to the teachings of Jesus we would find ourselves 
lealing with something timeless and eternal. That is aston- 
ishing. Whenever we talk about what is right, Jesus is not 
behind us, he is away ahead of us, alluring us, challenging 
us, calling us to a great adventure. And when you think 
about what those ethical teachings and ideals incarnate in 
his life have meant to character, of all the strong men like 
Chinese Gordon, who wished they were as strong as Christ; 
if all the pure women like St. Catherine, who wished they 
were as pure as Christ; of all the adventurous spirits like 
Livingstone, who wished they were as daring as Christ; 
f all the patient souls like Stevenson, who wished they 
were as patient as Christ; of all the unselfish folk like 
Wiliam Booth, who wished they were as unselfish as 
Christ, it is amazing. He has set the standard for the race. 
And he must have been the kind of person who could do 
what he has done. 

Or once more, the historic Jesus has opened to men 
hitherto unknown resources of spiritual power. Wherever 
Jesus has gone there new power has come into the hearts 
of man. They say that at the battle of Marston Moor, 
when the Puritans and Cavaliers were lined up against each 
other, and the battle was about to be joined, Oliver 
Cromwell came riding across the plain and at the sight of 
him the Puritans set up a great victorious shout, as though 
their battle already had been won. Many a battle for 
righteousness in individual hearts and in social life has 
been joined since Jesus came, and it has been as though 
the Son of Man came up over the horizon, and when the 
soldiers of the common good saw him they set up a great 
triumphant shout, as though their battle already had been 
won. It is amazing, the way he has meant power. In the 
first century, Paul saying “I can do all things through him 
that strengtheneth me.” And just two weeks ago, a Chinese 
coming to me to make his first confession of faith in Christ, 
that he might go back and be superintendent of schools in 
one of the greatest cities of the Republic, and saying this: 
“I want Christ, and I want Christ because I want power 


he said, I am going to turn the world upside down; I am 
going to wield such an influence as never has been known 
in history; two thousand years from now I will allure the 
imaginations and commandeer the allegiance of men as 
never has been done by any emperor or philosopher, and 
to do that I will trust nothing but spiritual forces, good- 
will, reasonableness, the appeal to the responsiveness of 
man’s best self. I will trust nothing else, and I will trust 
them to the limit, though they take me to the cross. I 
challenge you, can you imagine any proposition, on a priori 
grounds, more utterly incredible? But he has done it. It is 
history. This last Easter time more knees bowed at the 
thought of the cross than ever before in time. But that 
is not the most astonishing thing. The most astonishing 
thing is that he is actually persuading us of the truth of his 
incredible formula. He is making us see that it is only 
when we take our families out from the regimé of violence 
into the regimé of cooperative goodwill that we have decent 
families; that it is only when we carry our schools out 
from under the regimé of brute force to the regimé of co- 
operation and reasonable control that we have decent 
schools; that it is only when we carry our international 
relationships out from under the regimé of violence into 
the regimé of international cooperation that we will ever 
have a decent world. He is going to persuade mankind of 
the truth of his incredible method. The future days actually 
belong to him. And he must have been the kind of person 
who could do what he has done. 


GOD WAS IN CHRIST 


Now these things I have said not at all because I think 
they are adequate. We have not touched the garment’s hem 
of what Jesus did. These things I have said because even 
such an insufficient sketch must make obvious that when 
we go back and find the historic Jesus we are dealing with 
no diminished figure. Can you get the tentacles of your 
imagination around the thing we have been saying—to be 
the kind of person who could give us our loftiest ideas of 
God, our noblest estimates of man, our highest ethical ideals, 
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our deepest resources of spiritual power, our sublimest ex- 
hibition of confidence in moral forces, to be the kind of 
person who could do that? I ama liberal. I am not afraid 
to ask questions about anything. But the personality that 
is the kind of personality that can do that deserves his 
place at the center of our thought of God and our ideal of 
life. God was in Christ. What else can you say about him? 
God was in Christ. If you do not find God there you will 
not find him anywhere. And I agree with Lamb that if 
Shakespeare should come in here this morning I would 
stand ; but that if Jesus should come in I would kneel. 
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Well, what are we going to do about it? Do you really 
believe this? Then it means that you must put Jesus at 
the center of your life. Oh, church of the living God, exalt 
him in this modern time as you never have exalted him 
before! And you fortunate members of this great and 
historic congregation, do you pick up the banner that your 
forefathers hand to you, and carry it out into this new 
generation, helping the modern world to say too, “To whom 
then else should we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life. And we have believed and do know that thou art the 
Holy One of God.” 


The Trial of Bishop Brown 


By John R. Scotford 


HERESY TRIAL IN THE YEAR 1924, in the 

city of Cleveland, convened in the same room 
where the late Bishop Charles D. Williams preached 
when dean of Trinity cathedral—one wonders if he is 
not dreaming. But the bishops have filed in, prayer 
has been said, and the proceedings are going forward. 
It is a gathering of old men. The church advocate alone 
has the appearance of youth, while the other partici- 
pants have obviously passed the three-score mark. The 
attention inevitably centers upon the eight bishops, 
clad in episcopal robes, sitting in a semi-circle on the 
platform. Their faces have a likeness one to the other. 
The lines are hard, and the expression one of gentle 
reproof. The curve of the lips suggests boredom rather 
than sympathy. One would not care to be tried by such 
a court. 

Bishop Brown, being off the platform and a little be- 
low the line of vision, is not easily discovered. His 
attire is clerical, but he wears no robes. Compared with 
his brother bishops upon the platform, his hair is more 
white and shaggy, his eyes more sunken, and the lines 
of his face more rounding. He is older than they, and 
his frame more frail. 

Illuminating are the comments of the onlookers. 
“They are going to string him up.” 
are a hard looking crew.” 


“Those bishops 
Thus speak the laymen. A 
man in clerical attire confides, “You see, it’s all right 
to be a socialist and a communist and a bolshevist, but 
those things do not go with being a bishop of the 
church.” Possibly that is the secret of the whole matter. 


BISHOP BROWN’S STORY 

The trial reveals the life story of William Mont- 
gomery Brown, sometime bishop of Arkansas. As a 
poor boy he lived in Cleveland and attended this same 
Trinity cathedral—though in another location—in which 
he is being tried. He was befriended by a wealthy 
family, whose daughter he married. The church made 
good use of his energies, first as archdeacon of Ohio, and 
later as bishop of Arkansas. In the latter diocese he 
erected some forty churches and twenty rectories. His 





was an ardent spirit, and so long as it flowed in con- 
ventional channels it was honored of the church. Bishop 
Brown retired and then went astray. As an archdeacon 
and bishop he had had scant time to read. His practical 
contact with the Negro problem had produced one 
harmless heresy—a plea for colored bishops to work 
with colored people. The quiet of his retirement in 
Massillon, Ohio, tempted him to explore new fields of 
thought. He took up the study first of science and later 
of socialism, accepting the general conclusions of both. 


FROM WORK TO STUDY 


The ardor of his spirit prevented the retired bishop 
from keeping these studies in a compartment of iis 
mind. They were bound to affect his faith. Bishop 
3rown appears to have known little of either the critical 
study of the scriptures or of the historical movement of 
theology. If he had, he would probably have made a 
more conventional adjustment of his faith to his scienti- 
fic knowledge and his political views. In his own im- 
petuous way, he built a bridge of reconciliation between 
his old faith and his new knowledge. 
the trial he repeatedly asserted his acceptance of every 
word of the Bible, and reiterated his belief in the creeds 
clause by clause, but at the same time claimed the right 


In the course of 


to make a symbolic interpretation of both Bible and 
creeds. He is utterly orthodox in his acceptance of the 
materials of faith, but utterly heterodox in his inter- 
pretation of them. 

From one point of view, Bishop Brown appears to 
disown much of the historical foundation upon which 
our Christian faith rests. His interpretation dissolves 
the reality of many things dear to the heart of Christian 
people. But from another point of view, his views are 
simply the endeavor of an earnest and rather simple 
soul to face the facts of science and the conditions ol 
modern life as they have come to his knowledge. Given 
his background, knowing the things which he knows, 
and being ignorant of matters of which he is apparently 
ignorant, his course has been entirely honest from the 
intellectual point of view. It has been more than honest, 
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it has been brave. Here is an old man who has tried 
to build again the citadel of his faith. If William Mont- 
gomery Brown had not been a bishop, his views would 
have been regarded as the harmless vagaries of an old 
man on the verge of dotage. But the bishops, perhaps 
because they take themselves with exceeding serious- 
ness, have felt compelled to take seriously the strange 
views of their brother, giving them a prominence which 
Theologically, Bishop Brown is 
not significant. He represents no party. He stands to 
one side of the course of theological progress. The real 
significance of his trial is not theological, but psy- 


they do not deserve. 


chological. 
THE DEFENSE 

Yet, if given the opportunity, his counsel would have 
made a plausible case for his views. The fundamental 
claim of the defense was that the faith of the Protestant 
Episcopal church is expressed, not only in the creeds 
and the prayer book, but also in the Bible and in the 
statements of her accredited leaders in press and pulpit. 
It was further claimed that the meaning of words had 
so changed with the passage of years that the ancient 
statements could not now be accepted in the sense in 
which they were originally intended. The defense de- 
sired to show that the bishops of the Episcopal church 
commonly accepted some of the statements of the creed 
and many passages of scripture in a symbolic sense. By 
way of illustration it was asked why the phrase “lamb 
ff God” should be given a symbolic interpretation while 
the phrase “son of God” was taken literally. It was 
claimed that there was no authority in the church which 
could set limits to this symbolic interpretation, and that 
the difference between Bishop Brown and the other 
bishops was that he carried this method further than 
they. However, definite testimony on these points was 
not admitted. 

THE VERDICT 

The church advocate simply presented quotations 
from Bishop Brown’s book, “Communism and Chris- 
tianity,” and set over against them statements from the 
creeds and from the prayer book. Because Bishop 
Brown had written certain words which were not in 
harmony with the official statements of Protestant 
Episcopal church, he was adjudged a heretic. Practi- 
cally, this court of bishops cleared their church of any 
implied approval of the ideas presented in the writings 
of Bishop Brown. In order to do this thing, they ac- 
cepted the narrow interpretation that the faith of their 
church is expressed in a certain form of words which 
have been officially adopted. Was not this too high a 
price to pay for the repudiation of Bishop Brown? 
Would it not have been wiser to have tolerated the 
vagaries of an old man who has not long to live, rather 
than to narrow the thought of the church to secure his 
exclusion? 

Behind it all, is there not a deeper question? Is not 
the spirit which actuates a man of more importance 
than the words in which he expresses his belief? From 
the metaphysical point of view, Bishop Brown is a 
heretic. Yet the spirit which led him to his heresies is 
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that same spirit of earnest devotion which had made him 
an effective servant of his church in other years, and 


which has led many a man to become a saint. No one 
would accuse Bishop Brown of lack of courage. It was 


his daring which got him into trouble. It was because 
he had the makings of a saint that he became a heretic. 
Will the day ever come when the church will honor in- 
tellectual honesty and moral courage more highly than 
theological correctness? Bishop Brown has the meta- 
physics of a heretic, but the psychology of a saint 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 
T WAS AT THE CLOSE of a busy day. I dropped 


in upon the Lion hoping for an evening of gay and 
merry talk about the light and incidental matters of litera- 
ture. But I found my friend’s mind full of thoughts about 
Old Testament history and criticism. 
things he would talk. 

“It seems a good many years now,” he began, “since | 
first became interested in Old Testament scholarship. I 
think the death of Professor A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh 
in 1902 was really the beginning. The British Weekly con- 
tained an astonishing series of articles of appreciation of 


And concerning these 


the great teacher. And from these articles I went on to 
read the writings of Davidson and W. Robertson Smith 
and Driver and George Adam Smith and the others. It 
opened up a new world to me. The chapter on “The Sin 
Against Love,’ in George Adam Smith’s interpretation of 
Hosea in The Book of the Twelve, was almost an epoch 
in my life.” 

The Lion lay quite still for a moment. 
deep and shining light in his eye, he said, “Do you remem- 


Then, with a 


ber the sentence Sir George Adam Smith flashed out in 
one of his lectures on Jeremiah delivered in America years 
ago—the sentence, ‘Jeremiah reminds you of one of those 
shells whose shriek is heard above the noise of battle and 
whose very mission is profound in its explosion,’—that sort 
of thing brings the dead past to life, doesn’t it?” 

My friend put his hand on some books which lay within 
reach. 

“T went through the volumes of Kent’s Historical Bible 
recently with constant appreciation of their industrious 
scholarship, their sympathy and their daring treatment of 
the materials. 
Old Testament Introduction. 
task had been my last experience. 
announcement that the last two volumes of Professor Fred- 
erick Carl Ejiselen’s four volume Old Testament Introduc- 
tion had just come from the press. I ordered the four, 
and what a good time I have been having! 
Eiselen has considered all the problems. He marshals all 
the authorities. He is open minded. But he is never easily 
swept off his feet. He has a really judicial mind. And he 
writes in a fashion which disarms prejudice and must appeal 
even to the reader who approaches modern methods with 
hesitation and dislike. He carries a vast amount of scholar- 
ship without self-consciousness and with a certain sim- 


Then I fell to wanting to go through a new 
Driver’s treatment of that 
I chanced to read an 


Professor 
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plicity of mind in which I found much pleasure. He clears 
the field and a man is ready to go on thinking and brooding 
and appropriating the Old Testament’s inspirations feeling 
that all his work is done in the light of what is really going 
on in Old Testament Scholarship.” 

“There you have let out the secret of your method,” I 
broke in. “You will have your hours of brooding appro- 
priation of the great words of the Bible. But you must 
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think as a scholar before you brood as a mystic.” 

“Why not?” asked the Lion. “We shall attend the nup- 
tials of mysticism and criticism one of these days. And a 
great wedding it will be.” 

The Lion is always bringing together things people have 
kept in different compartments of their minds, and when 
he does, I go off to think it over by myself as I did the 
other night. 


British Table Talk 


London, May 18. 
HE LILAC TREES and the chestnuts are in full bloom; the 
nightingale is singing on the edges of the forest, and the sad 
question arises sometimes—why are religious assemblies timed for 
May? Why cannot we hold them in November? All the same 
the meetings of this week have been remarkably good and inspiring. 
Dr. Fosdick has had a most hearty welcome. The 
A Week of City Temple would not hold those who sought to hear 
Meetings him. I am told that he preaches like his books and 
that was as high a word of praise as could be found. 
The secretary of the Colonial Missionary Society, for which he 
preached, must have had some tremors—for the preacher only landed 
a few hours before he was due to appear. He is preaching and 
speaking frequently and I sincerely hope he will not be killed by 
kindness. Dr. Norwood preached for the L.M.S. at noon on Thurs- 
day. This is a service which has a great and honorable history. 
Many great preachers have stood in this succession. (Once Edward 
Irving preached and his sermon on apostolic methods was not alto- 
gether acceptable to the society of that age; it would be more 
acceptable today.) Dr. Norwood was not unworthy to stand in 
the noble line. His sermon was on the answer of Joseph when 
the man asked him: “What seekest thou?” “I seek my brethren.” 
And his point was that the white races of the world will not fulfill 
their calling till they too say to the other races: “Come near to me 
. I am your brother.” It was an earnest and moving appeal. 
. . * > 
Labor And 
Missions 
At the evening meeting of the London Missionary Society, Miss 
Margaret Bondfield took the chair. She was not content to say 
pleasant trifles, but spoke with power and conviction upon the work 
which missions had to do in the international scheme, and upon that 
which labor had to give. They were working upon parallel lines, 
and they needed each other. She spoke of the new industrial system 
arising in the east and threatening to repeat the horrors familiar in 
this country a hundred years ago. It was well that a large audience 
should be reminded of these things from the side of a labor leader. 
They have been set before them by missionary statesmen, as, for 
example, by Mr. Frank Lenwood of the L.M.S. in his “Social 
Problems and the East,” a most valuable book, and by the brilliant 
pen of Mr. Basil Mathews; but some might listen to Miss Bond- 
field where they would not listen to others. It was specially val- 
uable to hear her emphatic words upon the necessity of the “interior 
life.” She knew that without the spiritual resources the task before 
mankind of lifting the whole level of human life to a new plane 
was impossible. It was indeed a welcome sign to have a labor 
leader in the chair at a missionary meeting, but the L.M.S. is not 
afraid of being a pioneer in such things. 
* * * * 
Bach: Interpreter of 
the Faith 
After a long day of meetings I stele away on Tuesday last to 
hear the Mass in B Minor, rendered by the Bach Choir, with Dr. 
Vaughan Williams conducting. This music almost overwhelms me. 
It is not se much that there is nothing like it within my range 
of knowledge, but I can scarcely conceive hew the human race can 
ever rise to these heights again. Hew that man did it, we shall only 


know when we know how Shakespeare wrote Othello. But the Mass 
in B Minor cannot be heard without becoming at once an interpre- 
tation of the Christian faith, Bach was not a man to whom the 
mysteries of the Christian faith were only stuff for embroidering 
with melody. He was one most evidently far within the secret: 
somehow he had got in, and from that spiritual land he sang his 
glorious theme. It is no weak and tepid faith that is heard, but a 
joyful and amazing secret, full of adventure and excitement. How 
wonderfully the hosts from all the nations seem to gather in the 
tumult of Kyrie Eleison! It is no wail of a crushed people, but 
the eager and confident cry of a redeemed race to its Redeemer. 
I think it is Schweitzer who says that the setting of the Nicene 
Creed in this music is the most adequate interpretation there is of 
this confession. There is nothing cold or dry in it. It is indeed 
full of marvels, and surprises. The music dies away to a whisper 
on the words “sepultus est” (“he was buried”), and a new world 
enters with a tremendous outburst of joy on the words “et resur- 
rexit” (“and rose again”). I wonder if any defender of the faith 
could ever produce the inward certainty that comes from this music 


* o * + 


A New Confirmation Card 


The Rev. P. B. Claxton, the head of Toc. H., has devised a card 
for newly confirmed members of the church. It follows the form of 
indenture whereby “the worshipful companies of the craftsmen 
in many mediaeval guilds attached in willing loyalty those who were 
to succeed them in the working brotherhood.” It is printed beauti- 
fully and headed “To the Great Master Indenture of Apprentice- 
ship.” In the form these words occur: “The said apprentice his 
Master faithfully shall follow, his secrets keep, his commands every- 
where gladly do. He shall do no damage to his Master, nor see it 
done by others, but to his power shall let and stand against such 
injury to his Master’s good cause. He shall not waste the goods 
of his Master, nor use them unlawfully. He shall not play at any 
such games whereby his Master may suffer loss. He shall not 
absent himself unlawfully from his Master’s service day or night. 
But in all things, as a faithful apprentice, he shall behave himself 
towards his Master, his Master’s friends, and all that are and shall 
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be his.” It is a quaint invention. It may provide a splendid oppor- 
tunity for bringing home to young disciples their duty to their 
Master. I think Safed the Sage would appreciate it. 

* . * * 
The True Fundamentalism 


Last week I mentioned that the Rev. Arthur Pringle had delivered 
his chairman’s address before the Congregational Union. It was a 
forcible and daring appeal for candor in the pulpit and, as I have 
remarked before, the speaker did not preach a doctrine which he 
had failed to practice. Mr. Pringle has been a most persuasive and 
admirable preacher with the gift, not too common, of presenting 
new truth positively and constructively. His words upon funda- 
mentalism will not be without interest for my readers: “Before 
we can do this we must recognize that the fundamentalism at present 
rife is doing precisely the opposite. Here, there, and everywhere, 
in many lands and by many devices not always scrupulous, it is lay- 
ing unwarrantable stress on things long ago shaken beyond all sane 
I put it to you that this fundamentalism is not a hole-and- 
corner futility which we can afford to ignore. It is industrious, 
nsidious, plausible; imposing on the ignorant, and often embarrass- 
ing those who are not ignorant. It is hurtful in its ideas and in 
many of its methods. Let it be unchecked and uncountered, and it 
will go far to undo the clarifying and purifying of religious thought, 
which has been so hardly achieved during the last fifty years. We 

ye it to ourselves and our people to give clear, positive guidance 
in this emergency. I have said we must not only check this move- 
ment, we must meet it with a positive antidote. We must kill the 
false by presenting the true. Constructively and explicitly let us 
come into the open and set down the truth in black and white, so 


} te 
dispute. 


that even the wayfaring man can have no room for perplexity. Nor 
need there be any difficulty in doing this.” 
. * * > 
Liberty and Prophesying 
It is, of course, in the realm of religious truth and spiritual prin- 
that the first call upon the pulpit is made. But sometimes the 
mes to a preacher to pronounce upon some ethical applica- 
tion of the truth, as for example, upon war or some social wrong. 
It is pathetic reading to note how few there were in the pulpits of 
the land to back Lord Shaftesbury or Josephine Butler. There are 
some still who would not resent novel truth about the Bible, but 
would soon cry “Hands off!” if their privilege is threatened or 
r pockets. The settlers in Natal grew much more agitated about 
the friendship of Colenso for the Zulus than about his biblical here- 
sies. But whatever be the theme, the church in the long run will 
vise to give its ministers freedom to utter their souls. Mr. 
Pringle deserves the thanks, not of his ministerial brethren alone— 
he has always been a man and a brother among them—but of his 
tl hearers. The best tradition among our people has always 
to choose a man who can be trusted, and to trust him, even 
he is led to a lonely witness. 
* * * * 
And So Forth 
The services broadcasted from St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields have 
remarkably welcome. One proof of this can be found in the 
fact that £170 was sent to be added to the collection, and more 
than a thousand letters of gratitude were received. . . The private 
for the nationalization of coal mines was rejected by a heavy 
majority of the house of commons. Mr. Lloyd-George dealt some 
blows against the bill . . . The Academy has no great novelties 
year, but there is much solid and good work. Of religious art 
I expected to see little, and I saw less than I expected. There is a 
beautiful watercolor by Miss Hawksley of the Nativity, and a fine 
marble statue of the Adoration by Mr. Wyon. This, from a 
smaller original, was reproduced in Outward Bound last year. The 
Portraits do not make a very strong appeal to a casual visitor. If I 
were permitted to choose one picture for my own I should at once 
take Mr. Cayley Robinson’s Pastoral, an exquisitely beautiful and 
Naginative work. ..After an almost incredibly long period of 
cold and dull weather at last we are in springtime; but one never 
knows. Anyhow a day of spring when it comes in this old country 
may be equalled, but it cannot be beaten anywhere. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


th 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
What Would Happen? 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
questions I asked, with your consent, in the May 22 number of The 


I have received a very large number of answers to the 


Christian Century about the results of disarmament if the United 
States were to try it without waiting for any other nations. These 
answers are so interesting to me and so nearly unanimous in their 
main conclusions that I am venturing to send you two letters, one 
from a minister and the other from a business man, which might 
be of interest to your readers as well as to the forums where I 
shall use them this coming fall. 

Among all the letters so far received I have not one that takes 
the ground that we would be attacked if we were defenseless 

Topeka, Kansas. Cuarves M. SHELDON. 


Dear Dr. Sheldon: 

Referring to your questionnaire as to “What would happen,” I am 
free to say, I do not know. 

I clearly remember that we thought we knew what would happen 
as our two million boys went overseas and the two million more in 
camps were being prepared to go. What I do know is that the 
things we expected did not happen. We did help to win the war 
and have helped and are still helping wonderfully in losing the peace. 

I do not believe there is a nation in the world that would attack us 
in the event of our assuming the peace attitude as outlined, and I 
believe that the great heart of every great nation would respond in 
sympathy and helpfulness. 

In the light of history and experience, I think it is time we asked 
ourselves the question, what is the program indicated by our Great 
Leader in his life and teachings. I am just ready to express my 
faith in him and his leadership and to confidently hope for its early 
success. 

I have earnestly asked myself and others the questions so force- 
fully put by yourself and found the exercise the most helpful and 
clarifying influence ever experienced in the study of the peace 
problem. 

North Canton, Ohio. W. H 


Hoover 


Dear Dr. Sheldon: 

Your challenge in The Christian Century is fair enough. If the 
United States had the idealism and courage to disarm, the world 
would disarm. 
a military campaign against us under such conditions. 
did launch such a war the conscience of the world would brand 


There isn’t a nation on the globe that would launch 
If any nation 
that nation as an outlaw and bandit. Then, too, the army of any 
nation would refuse to fight under such conditions. 

Such is my opinion. 
thing of which I am convinced: We have tried war and failed. 
Why not try peace and good will? 
not be more dismal than that of war. 
die for that idealism? Did not millions die on the altar of the god 


That opinion may be wrong but here is one 


Certainly our failure could 
Suppose some of us did 


of war—and to what end? 

It is about time in the history of Christianity for us to advance 
far enough along the line of intelligence that we shall be worthy 
to stand by the side of Abraham, who substituted a lamb for his 
son. Why not substitute some of our gold, some of our oil, some 
of our manufactured goods, if this need be, for our sons? 

More power to you, Dr. Sheldon, in your purposed forum on this 
question. 


Boise, Idaho. W. T. Locxwoop. 


Both Fights Were in Michigan 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I met a neighboring parson yesterday who had just returned 
from the Presbyterian General Assembly, and we discussed the acts 
and personnel of that momentous gathering, standing before an 
isolated farmhouse. I am not aware that we used other than the 
usual clerical phrases as we described a rather heated contest. We 
spoke of the initial dark outlook; the “bombshell” which the judicial 
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commission threw into the conservative camp in its Fosdick decision ; 


we spoke of the moderator as “fair in his decisions” and of the 


‘sweeping.” One of the protagonists was called a 
‘hard-hitter,” and a man who failed of reelection to a high office 
“showing a fine spirit” through it all. We parted. 
As I started my car, a farmer who had been sitting on his porch 
“How did the Gibbons-Car- 
and looked skeptically at me 


final “victory” 
was described a 


within earshot came out and said: 


pentier fight come out last night?” 


n I said I had not yet seen a paper. His hand pointed to where 
I had | d ing things ecclesiastical with my friend, and he 

t into the in disgust. Is there a moral? 

New Canaan, Conn Merritt F. CLARKE. 


We Favor the Same Treatment for All 


I RT Ci rIAN CENTURY: 
SIR | to me that it is possible that you have not thought 
ly of all the implications of your attitude upon Japanese immi- 
gration. The new immigration act does not mention the Japanese. 


They ( y classed th other Asiatic: Chinese are ex- 
wed. Siamese are excluded. Koreans are excluded. Why are so 
many people agitated because the Japanese are not excepted speci- 
ally from the terms of the exclusion section of the act? Is it 
possible that t gitation is due entirely to the fact that the Jap- 
nese alone are able to make their resentment felt? Are not our 


1d preachers really focussing the attention of Americans 


pon the fact that the onl riental nation which we need to be 
‘ not to offend is the one which has a powerful and effective 
rmy and nav You will no doubt remember that a few years 
vo the stateme repeatedly made as an argument for military 
eparedt that the differen in the treatment of China and 
n by fore ( as due to the difference in the military 
efticier f the two natior If we allow our tenderness for the 
f g tion that ries a gun to eclipse our solicitude for 
e of it rmed sister states, we are giving away in the eyes 

of our fellow citizens nearly every effective argument for an era 


Expert H. CLarke. 


ORADO TAFT’S recently published History oF AMERICAN 
ScuLerure (Macmillan, $6.50) presents in one sumptuous 
volume the story of America’s artistic achievement in the field of 


what is perhaps the most social and corporate of the arts and the least 


ject to the whim or caprice of the individual. More than any 
other art, we should judge, unless it be the kindred art of archi- 
cture, Ipture is dependent upon a basis and background of public 
tast nd what the hand of get accomplishes in these mediums 


therefore in some true sense be said to be an achievement of 


et A history of Amer culpture is a very real contribu- 

to the | of the A ican people. Mr. Taft, himself a 
sculptor of the highest distinction, is widely known also as a lec- 
turer of great charm. The gracious personality and pleasing style 
sk ( | charm to his book. Here is an artist who is one 

the most cially-minded of men; who loves his city and the 


broad prairies of his state: who grieves over civic ugliness when 


es it, not so much because it offends his personal aesthetic 
use it represents an impoverishment of the life of the 

le and inflicts an injury upon them. He is no high-brow either 
his interests or in his judgments. He likes the old “Rogers 


groups” of bl 1 memory, and treats them more respectfully than 
in so serious a werk. There 
entimentality and kindly criticism 
of their grave technical defects, but no scorn for their homely 


them treated 


upon their 


ilism. Bad as mat f them were, they were really native, and 


the universality of tl appeal mirrors the qualities of the genera- 


tion which bought them by thousands. An inevitable short-ceming 
ite reference te the author's 


of the book is the absence ef any adeq 


own sculpture l 


He allews himself only a ten-line listing of a few 
ef his more recent works. 
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The briefest, brightest, breeziest and, for its size, so far as we 
know the best history of music, is Percy A. Scholes’ Tue Listener’s 
History or Music (Oxford, $2 The first of the two volumes 
brings the story down to Beethoven. Assuming that music must 
be heard as well as read about, the author gives an abundance of 
illustrative passages which will keep the reader on the piano-bench 
if he can play, and recommends records and player-piano rolls for 
him who cannot. 

Tue TEACHING WorK oF THE CHURCH, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on the War and the Religious Outlook (Association Press, 
$2) is a comprehensive treatise on the present status and problems 
of religious education written by a group of well known specialists, 
It contains nothing of startling novelty, and is useful in summarizing 
the progress down to date rather than in marking out paths for 
future development. Mary M. Russell’s How to Dramatize Biate 
Stories (Doran, $1.60) contains practical suggestions in regard to 
dramatization and a dozen samples simple enough to be usable, deal- 
ing with Joseph, Joshua, Gideon, David and others. Its best use, how- 
ever, will be as a stimulus and guide to teachers and classes in work- 
ing out for themselves simple dramatic versions of biblical narratives 
In this connection should be mentioned Elizabeth Miller Lobengier's 
Srorres oF Suepuerp Lire (Univ. of Chicago Press, $1.50). This 
is a contribution to the study of the curriculum for church schools 
and daily vacation Bible schools, not only useful for the skillfully 
prepared material which it presents in form suitable for children of 
the second or third grade, but valuable for its illustrations of method 
in the use of construction work, pictures, and dramatization and in 
the utilization of both biblical and extra-biblical material for social 
and religious ends. 

Already there is just a suggestion of the flavor of ancient history 
or, more accurately, a faint aroma of things that almost happened 
but didn’t, about Andrew W. Mellon’s Taxation, THE Peoprte’s 
Business (Macmillan, $1.25). 
of his plan for the radical reduction of the surtax upon large incomes 
may have been in part based upon other reasons than the inadequacy 
of his theory of taxation. 


The decisive rejection by congress 


His theory, however, seems to suffer 
from defects which it shares with the wage-fund theory. The limit 
of taxation on income and excess profits, he says, is measured by 
“surplus income which is the excess of net income over con- 
sumption. If too much of this surplus is taken in taxes, the margin 


available for capital investment and for the support of educational, 


the 


religious and philanthropic institutions is perilously reduced.” Is 
there then no possibility of the reduction of luxury expenditures? 
Is the amount of “consumption” so fixed that it cannot be modified 
n the interest of capital investment, the support of institutions, and 
tl The assumption seems to be that the 


ie payment of just taxes? 
prosperous will s, 2nd, and have a right to spend, what they please 
upon themselves before any of these are taken into consideration, 
and that the maintenance of the desired scale of luxury by the re- 
civers of large incomes is the first charge upon industry. Any other 
We think not. 

Written from an equally conservative point of view, though 
dealing with a wider variety of problems, is William Starr Myers’ 
American Democracy Topay (Princeton University Press). Prof. 
Myers believes that the way to end the avoidance of taxation through 


theory seems to him an impractical idealism. 


tax-exempt securities is to revise our system of taxation upon profits 
and income in such a way that capital will prefer investment in 
productive industry rather than tax-exempts, and will automatically 
flow into the former channel. He favors extreme restriction of 
immigration, stricter limitations and a longer residence requirement 
for naturalization, and the withholding of the right of suffrage from 
all persons, whether native born or not, who cannot read and write 
These indicate the general peint ef view. 
The book contains much practical wisdom in regard te the problems 
of government and of party politics. 

In spite of Motley’s great works, the Dutch have probably had in- 
adequate recognition from American writers and readers of history. 
The Great Hollanders series will help to remedy that defect. Two 
volumes in that series are Erasmus, by J. Huizinga, and WILLIAM 
rue Sttent, by Frederic Harrison (Scribners, $1.50 exch). The 
great humanist is a perpetually fascinating theme fer the biegrapher 
and essayist. His curious and contrasting qualities, his delicacy of 


the English language. 
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nature, his prodigious industry, his dislike of contention, his earnest 
earch for truth marred by occasional lapses into falsehoods in 
<elf-defense, his limited loyalties, his cautious straddle between the 
Protestant and Cathelic causes, make it impossible for a biographer 
to be wholly enthusiastic about his character. The author is no 
blind worshipper of his subject, and displays rather more frankly 
than usual his defects, but he is appreciative and charitable. “Those 
who know other humanists and know how frequently and how im- 
pudently they lied, will perhaps think more lightly of Erasmus’ 
sins.” But whether we like him or not, no one who hopes to under- 
stand the period can afford to ignore Erasmus. The life of William 
the Silent is a revision of Mr. Harrison’s earlier work, and the last 
touches upon it were almost the last thing he did before his death. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for June 22. Lesson text: Neh. 8:1-3; 8-12. 


How I Love Thy Law 


T is fortunate that there are places where we may all meet 
Here is the Bible; we all read it and love it. No 
matter what theory of inspiration one holds, the Bible still is 
diligently read and earnestly studied. Why should we ask how 
it is inspired, so long as we find vast areas of_it inspiring? 
Coleridge was right when he said, “The Bible is inspired where 


and agree. 


Dr. Charles R. Henderson said his grandmother 
was the best “higher critic” he ever knew for, in looking over 
her Bible after she was dead, he found certain pages yellow 

ith thumb-marks and worn thin with use, and he found others 
almost as white and untouched as when the book was first made. 


spires me.” 


The dear old lady knew the difference between beef and saw- 
dust. Some verses fed and satisfied her, others meant nothing 
her, nor to anyone else. 
Yet is the Bible like our mother; we do not want to hear her 


criticized. Yet we know that our mother had faults, small 
iults, faults which did not impair her worth to us. We do not 
go about saying that our mother was perfect, faultless. Per- 


fection is not essential in mothers. We make a great mistake 

claim more for the Bible than it claims for itself. Once, at 
Chautauqua, a man arose and announced, “I never mispronounce 
2 word; I know how to pronounce correctly every word that 
I use.” Within ten minutes he mispronounced two. 


lose when you assert that the 


You only 
sible is literally true from cover 
to cover and that there are no flaws, contradictions, historical 
errors, or imperfect ethics in it. What about dashing babies’ 
brains out against rocks? What about killing women and chil- 
ren? How about the frequent endorsement of war in the Old 
Testament? 

The Bible is like the sun. They tell me that there are spots 
the sun and I believe that there are, but so long as the great 
gives me heat and light I shall be quite satisfied. Scholars 
int out the mistakes in the Bible, imperfect conceptions of 
id's will, unscientific allusions, but so long as the truth of the 


book guides me in the way of fullest life I shall not complain.” 

The Bible is like bread. The test is in the eating and in the 
strength which results. For several years, I have been eating a 
certain Scotch brown bread. I do not know what it contains; 





‘‘The New Decalogue of Science’’ 


The significant place “The New Decalogue of Science,” by 
Albert Edward Wiggam, has gained in religious circles is attested by 
the fact that the Methodist Book Concern has adopted it as a 
conference book, which means that at all conference meetings and 
state conventions ministers will be urged to read it. 


Price $3.00. Order from 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
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I am unable to analyze it into its component parts. It may be 
absolutely pure, and again it may not be, but one thing I know 
it gives me health and strength for my hard day's toil, and I 
continue to eat it and to recommend it to my friends. 

shall all 


find that we stand solidly upon the same ground, loving, 


When the dust of controversy is out of the air we 
study- 
ing and teaching the Bible, just as we shall find that we love 
and follow the same blessed Lord and Saviour. Dr. Foster of 
the University of Chicago, used to suggest the figure of the 
rainbow. Aunt Dinah, looking up, from her wash-tub, after the 
shower, sees the rainbow and in her naive fashion thinks that 
the angels painted it upon the sky; the scientist looks out of his 
thinks that the light 
through moisture in the air causes the rainbow; but to both 


laboratory window and refraction of 


alike it is beautiful and helpful, no matter how it came to be 
Let the philosophers and the scientists settle the “how” prob 
lems, while you and I enjoy the good things in the world 

In this mood we consider Ezra and his wise provision of 


reading the law to all of the people. He dignified the occasion 


Standing upon a high platform, he carefully and respectfully 
read the law and then, after some explanation, thirteen Levites 
passed on his words to the people who, with faces bowed to tl 

Probably, 


Bible is more widely read and 


earth, waited, in deepest reverence, for the holy law 
if the truth were known, the 
more intelligently studied today than ever before in the world’s 
The very controversies which now rage over the world 


We only need to be sure that cach one of us 


history. 
induce this study. 
is doing his full duty in this matter. We must not cease to 
study the Bible ourselves and must also see that our children 
study it and that the teachers in our Sunday schools understand 
find that people at large love an 


ind that 


and teach it accurately. I 
honest and straightforward statement about the Bible 





keen interest in this book of life is remarkably widespread 
“Oh, how I love thy law!” 
Joun R. Ewers 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Maine Congregationalists Ask 
Coolidge to Call Peace Meet 

From down in Maine, where Congrega- 
tional held their annual con- 
ference at Skowhegan, May 6-8, has come 


churches 


one of the most interesting anti-war reso- 
lutions recently by an _ official 
church This document requests 
President Coolidge to call a convention to 
be attended by delegates of all the re- 
ligions of the world “to consider and 
make pronouncements upon the matter of 
world peace.” The Maine Congregation- 
alists hold that such a conference should 


insist 


passed 
body 


upon the abolition of all standing 


armies and navies; should establish an in 
ternational university for the 


promotion 
of intellectual cooperation on the widest 


possible scale; should endorse a program 
of the advocates of war 
hould call for the diver 


sion of sums now 


similar to that 
outlawry, and 
spent on armament to 


constructive purposes 


Northfield’s Summer 
Program Attractive 

Six conferences are to feature the sum 
mer at Northfield, Mass., this year. The 
first of these will be that for voune wo 
men, meeting from June 20-28, and being 
followed, 
denominational 
Tuly 7-14; the conference for women’s for 
eign missionary societies, July 14-22: the 


conference of 


in order, by the woman's inter 


home mission conference, 


religious education, July 23- 
August 1; the general conference of Chris- 
Massa 
etts } an Endeavor institute, 
; i interest has 


tian workers. A 2-18. 


and the 


1ouncement on 
from 
Craig comes from his 
n’s Park 
Fred 


new names 


Church, Glas 
rick W. Nor 
City Temple, London, and 
(iibbons from the Abbev Road 
hurch, also of London. Among 
t voices will be those of 
Len G. Broughton, A 
Albert T. Clay, Nolan R 
and Melville E. Trotter 


tobertson, 


Best, 


New Faculty Members for 
Chicago Y College 
The Y. M. C. A. College at Chicago 
d Lake Geneva announces the addition 
tour men to its faculty. Prof. Karl 
Wesley Colle re, 
to take the chair of Bibli 
Dr. George A. Deaver be- 
health 


t. Stolz comes from 


North Dakota, 


officer. Harry 
assist int 


tivities, alph D. 


physte il ac 
Roehm assistant 
business manager. The student body now 
numbers 253, with 35 in this year’s gradu 
ating class. 


Honolulu Pastor Succeeds 
Dr. Barton at Oak Park 

First Congregational church, Oak Park, 
Ill., has called to its pulpit Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer, pastor of the Central Union 
Honolulu, T. H. Dr. Palmer 
is a native of California, a graduate of the 
university of that state and the Yale 
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church of 


Divinity 
Oakland, 
serving 


School. After a pastorate in 
Calif., he went into Y work, 
with the American forces in 
Siberia during the war. His ministry in 
Honolulu has been unusually successful, 


culminating in the recent dedication of 


a new half-million dollar plant. At Oak 
Park Dr. Palmer will succeed Dr. W. E, 
Barton, so familiar to readers of The 
Christian Century, not only for his fre. 
quent signed articles, but even more for 
the weekly words of wisdom from Safed 


Baptists Tame Fundamentalists 


NE MIGHT WISH to write the story 

of the Northern Baptist convention 
entirely from the viewpoint of the past 
year’s constructive achievements and plans 
laid for the new year. 
way of the 
which 


To write in this 
convention at Milwaukee, 
vas held from May 28 to June 3, 
would be to disregard the evident interest 
of the delegates themselves. The crowds 
that packed the galleries came to hear dis- 
cussions relating to the announced pro- 
gram of the Baptist Bible Union, an 
organization of Baptists with a constitu- 
ency in both the north and the south in 
this country and with some followgpg in 
Canada. This organization held a meeting 
prior to the convention and rallied its 
forces for an assault upon the convention 
itself. This may possibly be the last Bap- 
tist convention in which a reporter is com- 
pelled to give this kind of thing the lead 
in his story, but this year it seems inev- 
itable that it hold prominent place. 


FUNDAMENTALIST PREPARATIONS 
When the delegates got off the train in 
Milwaukee, they found at the station a 
literature table covered with the tracts of 
the Baptist Bible Union, and there was 
also an attendant ready to hand out the 
writings of Dr. W. B. Riley, of Minneapo- 
lis When the newly arrived delegates 
reached the convention hall they found not 
only the table of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, but also a table on 
which were books with regard to “Satan,” 
“Daniel vs. Darwinism,” 

esting themes 
The five aims of the 


and other inter- 


Japtist Bible Union 
for this year’s convention were clearly set 
down in the “Fundamentalist,” edited by 
Dr. Riley. These are: 
the creed of the Baptist Bible Union by 
the Northern Baptist convention; the elim- 
ination of modernist books from the read- 
ing course for young ministers; the dis- 
franchising of the salaried servants of the 
convention; a complete break with the 
Federal Council of Churches; the appoint- 
ment of an orthodox commission to inves- 
tigate the orthodoxy of the missionaries 
and another to investigate the orthodoxy 
of the theological seminaries. 


The adoption of 


MISSION ORTHODOXY 

The first of these matters to be intro- 
duced in the convention was the charge as 
to the orthodoxy of Chinese missionaries. 
Dr. W. B. Riley made this charge in per- 
son, quoting a report of a missionary of 
the China Inland Mission. This was at 
once countered by an official of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society, who 
read a signed statement from the mis- 
sionary involved, and ten of his co-labor- 


ers in the mission, denying the report. 
This was evidently a surprise to Dr. Riley 
for it left him on the platform stumbling 
and awkward. Psychologically, this was 
the turning point in the fundamentalist 
assault. 

The officials of the society professed 
themselves to be ready for an investiga- 
tion. Both Dr. Straton, of New York, 
and Dr. Massee sponsored plans for an 
investigation, Dr. Straton, of New York, 
offering a resolution of the radical funda- 
mentalists naming a number of outstand- 
ing fundamentalists on a committee to do 
the investigating. When Dr. Straton named 
himself, the convention fell into some dis- 
order of mirth. Dr. Massee’s plan in- 
volved a commission of five, later enlarged 
to seven, to be named by the president of 
the convention, Corwin S. Shank, of 
Washington, who is a prominent attorney. 
Though the motion to investigate was 
supported by board members and secre- 
taries in many instances, it carried by only 
a small margin when a division of the 
house was taken. 

The course of study for ministers was 
next taken up. The fundamentalists were 
somewhat tamed by this time, and did not 
ask to set aside the established course 
but only to provide an alternate course. 
Three books setting forth the social gos- 
pel were included in the alternate course 
in spite of former assaults on this disci- 
pline; also “The History of the Baptists,” 
by Vedder, although this teacher is now 
anathema. No opposition was offered to 
the plan of an alternate course, and it car- 
ried. The alternate course, it might be 
remarked, would be acceptable to modern- 
ists except the books on theology and 
biblical interpretation. 


TIRED OF CONTROVERSY 

The creed of the Baptist Bible Union 
was presented by Rev. B. F. Fellman as 
a substitute for the statement issued by 
the Baptist World Alliance. The latter 
had been reported to the convention for 
endorsement. The debate was not lengthy 
The modernists again asserted, as at In- 
dianapolis two years ago, that the New 
Testament is the confession of faith of the 
Northern Baptist convention. Several 
fundamentalists spoke. Then Dr. Francis, 
of California,asked the convention, “Arent 
you tired of all this?” The answer was 4 
burst of cheering. He moved the previ 
ous question, which passed by an ut 
questioned majority in a viva voce vote 
The substitute motion was voted down by 
a vast majority. Then the Stockholm 
statement was adopted with only scattet- 
ing votes in protest. In this statement 1S 

(Continued on page 772) 
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the Sage. Dr. and Mrs. Barton, who have 
just closed a quarter of a century in this 
pastorate, are to tour together about the 
world. 


Pacific Coast Unitarians 
Adopt War Stand 


Vigorous resolutions were adopted by 
the Unitarian churches of the Pacific 
vast at their triennial conference held 
recently in San Francisco. The action 
taken included three main divisions: 

“1 As to the duty of the American 
people, represented by their government, 
we call for the utter repudiation and con- 
demnation of war as a means of settling 
nternational Cisputes, to the end that the 
practice of warfare may be permanently 
utlawed among nations. We ask our 
government to take all possible steps to- 
ward this goal with characteristic Ameri- 
un fearlessness and vision. 

“2, As to the duty of Unitarian 
, we rally them to the support 
fall genuine peace movements and urge 
them to add the full strength of their or- 
ganizations to the increasing opposition 


hurches 


) ‘val. 
‘J. As to the duty of individual Uni- 
ians, we recognize that some among 
is believe that under certain unfortunate 
rcumstances their support of war would 
essary, whereas others among us 
firmly resolved that never again will 

in any way participate in it. It is 
within the province of this confer- 
nce to dictate the beliefs of any person, 
do affirm that this question of 

ne’s personal attitude is a religious ques- 
tion, that all Unitarians should face it 
frankly, and that our churches and our 
rence should respect and protect the 
‘ientious convictions of our entire 
ership. 


Independent Mission 
in Salvador 


After serving as missionaries of the 
Baptist Home Mission Society in Salva- 
lor for four years, Rev. and Mrs. E. L. 
Humphreys have now begun independent 
that country. A school for young 
in Jucuapa has proved a success, 
and evangelistic work is winning results. 
It is stated that this independent mission 

formed because of the fundamentalist 
attitude of the mission with which the 
workers were formerly connected. 


women 


College Heads Disagree 
With Dr. Butler 


Heads of scores of colleges are coming 
) the front to make it clear that they do 
hot agree with President Nicholas Murray 
Sutler of Columbia University in his state- 
ment that the enactment of the eighteenth 
amendment to the federal constitution was 
a mistake and that the prohibition laws 
are unenforceable. Among those who have 
made public their dissent from Dr. Butler 
have been Dr. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard; Dr. Elmer E. 
Srown, chancellor of New York Univer- 

President Burton, of the University 
' Chicago; President Coffman, of the 
University of Minnesota; President 
Thompson, of Ohio State; President Scott, 
ot Northwestern; President Richmond, of 
Union; President Marshall, of Connecti- 
cut; President Cutten, of Colgate; Presi- 


‘ 


Sit 
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dent Penniman, of Pennsylvania; Presi- 
dent Murlin, of Boston; President Black- 
well, of Randolph-Macon; President 
Woolley, of Mount Holyoke; President 
Anderson, of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College; President Apple, of Hood; Presi- 
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dent Cutshall, of West Virginia Wesleyan; 
President Durkee, of Howard; President 
Cox, of Emory; Chancellor Avery, of Ne- 
braska; President Murphy, of Florida; 
President Crane, of Wyoming; President 
MacCracken, of Vassar; Chancellor Lind- 


General Conference Redeems Promise 


OUR WEEKS AGO it was predicted 
in The Christian Century that the 
1924 general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church would enact some lib- 
eral and forward-looking legislation. In 
spite of some disappointments on certain 
matters, that promise has been redeemed. 
When one comes to sum up the legisla- 
tion of the session which closed May 239, 
a great deal will be found to its credit. 
In his closing address, summing up the 
conference, Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 
said that very possibly the meeting will 
be regarded as epochal. Bishop Hughes 
said: “A general conference that voted 
favorably on the plan of unification; per- 
mitted the ordination of women to the 
ministry; reaffirmed Mr. Wesley’s rule on 
amusements; sanctioned personal, denom- 
inational and international attitudes that 
will help to shatter the institution of war; 
modified the doctrinal test for admitting 
members in the direction of simplicity, 
reality and sincerity, and maintained all 
its missionary outposts for pushing the 
battle of the kingdom to the end of the 
earth—such a general conference can 
scarcely be called ordinary.” This sen- 
tence sums up the most notable achieve- 
ments of the conference. 


AMUSEMENTS 

The removal of the much discussed 
paragraph 280 from the discipline puts 
an end to a discussion which has gone 
on for half a century. The entire pro- 
scription of specified worldly amusements 
is taken out of the law of the church and 
in its stead is put the principle that “no 
diversion should be taken that cannot be 
taken in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This removes from the church 
the burden of a hypocritical position 
which has been increasingly intolerable 
for years. Great credit is due to the 
initial leadership of Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes, Ralph W. Sockman, chairman 
of the sub-committee that formulated the 
report, and George Eliott, whose speech 
for the report on the floor of the con- 
ference was a remarkable argument. But 
it was more than a victory of a few 
leaders—it was a registration of a grow- 
ing conviction on the part of the church 
as a whole, that it should get out from 
under the burden of a false legislation 
and move forward to the exercise of a 
Christian judgment and conscience in 
such matters of conduct. 

NO DOCTRINAL TEST 

A piece of legislation of largest im- 
portance is the removal of the doctrinal 
test for church membership. Candidates 
for membership in the church will no 
longer be asked—“Do you believe in the 
articles of religion?” The three simple 
questions, regarding faith in Christ and 
in the Christian religion as revealed in 
the New Testament and loyalty to the 
church, which are now asked of children 
are substituted for the questions pre- 


viously asked of adults. This makes a 
uniform condition of membership and a 
spiritual one. This legislation also puts 
an end to a controversy which has re- 
appeared every four years for a quarter 
of a century. 

ELECTIONS 

New secretaries elected were Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer of Chicago, John R. Ed- 
wards of Washington, D. C., secretaries 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
William S. Bovard, former secretary of 
the Board of Sunday Schools, secretary of 
the new Board of © Jucation, which includes 
the four previous boards: Board of Edu- 
cation, Board of Education for Negroes, 
Board of Sunday Schools and Board of 
Epworth League. Dr. Frank Mason 
North, secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, declined to have his name con- 
sidered for the secretaryship on account 
of his years and was elected as consult- 
ing secretary. 

New editors elected were Dan B. 
Brummitt, for the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, Chicago; E. P. Dennett, 
Berkeley, Calif., for the California Chris- 
tian Advocate, and W. E. J. Gratz, for 
the Epworth Herald. Halford E. Luc- 
cock was elected contributing editor of 
the Advocates, a new position created by 
this general conference. 

The five bishops elected at this session 
of the general conference were sent to 
foreign fields. The following is the list 
of assignments to episcopal residences: 

Joseph F. Berry, Philadelphia; William 
F. McDowell, Washington; Luther B. 
Wilson, New York; William F. Ander- 
son, Boston; John L. Nuelsen, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Edwin H. Hughes, Chicago; 
Theodore S. Henderson, Cincinnati; Wil- 
liam O. Shepard, Portland, Oregon; 
Francis J. McConnell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Frederick D. Leete, Indianapolis; Wilbur 
P. Thirkield, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
bert Welch, Seoul, Korea; Thomas 
Nicholson, Detroit, Michigan; Adna W. 
Leonard, Buffalo, New York; William 
F. Oldham, Buenos Aires, Argentine; 
Charles B. Mitchell, Manila, P. I.; Fran- 
cis W. Warne, Bangalore, India; John W. 
Robinson, Delhi, India; Eben S. Johnson, 
Capetown, South Africa; lLauress J. 
Birney, Shanghai, China; Fred B. Fisher, 
Calcutta, India; Ernest L. Waldorf, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Charles E. Locke, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Ernest G. Richardson, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Charles W. Burns, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Anton Bast, Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Edgar Blake, Paris, France; 
Frederick T. Keeney, Omaha, Nebraska; 
H. Lester Smith, Helena, Montana; 
Charles L. Mead, Denver, Colorado; 
Robert E. Jones, New Orleans, La.; 
Matthew W. Clair, Covington, Kentucky; 
George A. Miller, Mexico City, Mexico; 
Titus Lowe, Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments; George R. Grose, Peking, China; 
Brenton T. Badley, Bombay, India; 
Wallace E. Brown, Foochow, China. 
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ley, of Kansas; President Hicks, of Cin- 
cinnati; Chancellor Flint, of Syracuse; 
President Birge, of Wisconsin; President 
King, of Oberlin; President Poteat, of 
Wake Forest; President Burruss, of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic; President MacKintosh, 
of Wabash; President Kinley, of Illinois; 
President Wilbur, of Stanford; President 
Faunce, of Brown; President Brooks, of 
Missouri; President Tulloss, of Witten- 
President Hundley, of Lynchburg, 
President Burton, of Michigan. 


berg; 
and 


Huguenot-Walloon Tercentenary 
Widely Celebrated 

In a celebration that is claimed to thhave 
been one of the most widespread ever held 
in this country, because its official cere- 
monies extended from Florida to New 
York, with local celebrations in many 
other communities, the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of New York 
state and the settlement of the middle At- 
lantic states been suitably 
marked. With the heads of four govern- 
ments serving as honorary chairmen of 
the commission in charge, with three am- 


region has 


bassadors taking part in the exercises and 
two other special messengers from Euro- 
pean present, the tercentenary 
attained unusual dignity. The celebration 
in New York City opened on Sunday, 
May 18, with the dedication of the Na- 
tional Huguenot Memorial church on Stat- 
en Island. At this service the Dutch min- 
ister, Dr. A. C. D. deGraeff, presented a 
special message from Queen Wilhelmina, 
mentioning, among other things, her ma- 
jesty’s pleasure at the presence on the 
special Huguenot half-dollars of the pro- 
files of William the Silent and Admiral 
from both of whom she is de- 
scended. On May 20 the province of 
Hainaut, Belgium, presented to the city 
of New York a monument, with the Bel 
gian ambassador, Cartier de Mar 
chienne, making the speech of presentation 
and Mayor Hylan accepting for the city. 
Among the 
exercises 


countries 


Coligny, 


Baron 


leading figures at the various 
were Pastor Hoyois and Chap 
lain Protestant leaders 
special by their respec- 
tive countries, Belgium and France. 


Lauga, sent as 


representatives 


Anti-War Sentiment Strong 
in Church Congregation 

Aiter the pastor of the Central Method- 
ist church of Evansville, Ind., Rev. S. L. 
Martin, had preached to a packed church 
recently on “Is war justifiable in the light of 
the gospelof Jesus Christ?” the congregation 
was asked to vote on four questions. To the 
a detensive war?” 26 
the affirmative. At the 
second, “Do you favor the outlawing of 
all wars?” 


first, “Do you favor 
per cent voted in 
there were 72 per cent in favor. 
rhe third, “Are you conscientiously op- 
posed to all wars?” brought the surpris- 
ing total of 73 per cent who stated that 
they were. And 54 per cent 
entry into the World Court 


Indian Editor Links Easter 
with Non-Violence 

Mr. K. Natarajan, the Brahmin editor 
of the Indian Social Reformer of Bombay, 
who has taken such violent exception to 
an address made recently by the Method- 
ist bishops of India, claims that Hinduism 
and Christianity show their nearness of 
spirit best at Easter. 


favored 


In an issue of his 


CHRISTIAN 


paper just received in this country, Mr. 
Natarajan writes: “The Catholic Leader 
in a recent issue referred scoffingly to 
our remarks about the essential accord- 
ance of the fundamentals of Christianity 
and Hinduism. Let us explain to our con- 
temporary a little. Both are religions 
which lay great store by ahimsa, non- 
violence, Christianity indeed going farther 
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than Hinduism. It is unfortunately th. 
caie that European Christianity, bot) 
Catholic and Protestant, has tacitly agreed 
to ignore completely non-violence as , 
cardinal principle of Christ’s teaching 
Chaplains are attached to regiments and 
bishops bless the banners which are des. 
tined to float over slaughtered men. |; 
Indian Christianity has a mission, it is to 


Dr. Mott Holds Conference on Olivet 


BASIL MATHEWS, famous British 

editor, says that “it would be diffi- 
cult to discover in all these nineteen hun- 
dred intervening years since the risen 
Christ met his bewildered disciples on the 
Mount of Olives any Christian fellowship 
so pregnant with both the mystical and 
practical significance of Olivet as that 
of the eighty twentieth century mission- 
ary disciples coming from every continent 
who met there in April. Dr. John R. 
Mott, who presided, had already acted as 
chairman of three regional conferences 
on the problems of the post-war world 
of north Africa and western Asia—con- 
ferences in Constantine for Morocco, Al- 
geria and Tripoli; in Helouan for the 
Nile valley, the Soudan, and Abyssinia; 
and at Brummana on Mount Lebanon for 
Syria and Palestine. But to the Jerusalem 
Olivet conference, in addition to care- 
fully selected groups from each of these 
areas, there came men and women from 
Turkey and the Balkans, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia and Persia, central Turkestan, 
north India, and the Dutch East Indies. 
The personnel, while it included native 
leaders of many of these areas, had a 
western representation including 
ritish, Scandinavian, American, French 
and German. The astounding fact that 
the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem spon- 
taneously lent the fine Greek church built 
on this sacred site, and allowed the green 
baize covered oblong of tables for the 
eighty delegates to be erected in the aisle 
for these continuous ten-hour-a-day con- 
ferences, made the sense of uniqueness in 
the occasion and the representative char- 
acter and the principal outcome of the 
conference all the stronger. 

“To try to cram even a catalogue of the 
subjects and discussions into a short arti- 
cle would be futile. The first outstanding 
issue is the absolutely convincing proof 
that emerged that in the last five years 


large 


a revolution of thought, spirit, and struc. 
ture has begun in those areas that cannot 
be paralleled in a thousand years of Mos. 
lem history. Pan-Islamism is dead be. 
cause the new volcanic national move. 
ments—which have created a new Egypt 
with Zaghloul Pasha at its head, a new 
Turkey with Mustapha Kemal, a vibrant 
Arab world with King Hussein as its 
greatest leader—have broken the old 
unity of the Moslem world as surely as 
the rising nationalisms in Europe broke 
the old Holy Roman Empire. 


TRANSPORT PROBLEM SOLVED 


“The astonishing new development of 
transport across these areas revealed in 
the conference showed that unity of plan 
and purpose for Christian workers in 
those areas was possible for the first 
time. For instance, today instead of hav- 
ing to go to Bagdad via Bombay, you 
can reach it in nine days from London 
by a nineteen-hour non-stop motor run 
from Damascus, taken every day by a 
regular flotilla of cars; while in a few 
months it is expected that a similar serv- 
ice will run right up into Persia. The 
magnificent new motor roads of north 
Africa; the extension of the Bagdad rail- 
way; the trans-desert railway from Suez 
to Jerusalem and so on, all helped to 
make it possible for the first time to plan 
the creation of a new international coun- 
cil ranging from Persia across to Mo- 
rocco and from the Sudan to the Cauca- 
sus. It is astonishing that it is easier 
now for people from all those areas t 
meet, say, in Cairo, than for people from 
the different regions of China to meet 
in any one city of that land. 

“Following its first recognition of the 
swiftly changing life of these ancient 
lands, and this new possibility of unify 
ing action, came the conviction that the 
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re-state Christianity as the gospel of 
ahimsa, and whenever it sets itself seri- 
ously to the task, it will immediately find 
how near Christianity is to Hinduism. 
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The resurrection which is commemorated 
at Easter is, therefore, an occasion when 
all who believe in the gospel of ahimsa 
have reason to rejoice.” 


Evangelical Church for War Outlawry 


CHU RCHES OF ALL communions 

continue to go on record as unalter- 
ably opposed to the present war system. 
One of the groups to act recently was the 
Indiana district of the Evangelical synod 
of North America, which includes all the 
churches of this vigorous denomination in 
southern Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, south- 
eastern Illinois, Florida, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. During the conference held at New 
Albany, Ind., May 8-12, participated in by 
both ministerial and lay delegates, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, It is our profound conviction 
that war as we know it today, is the in- 
evitable resultant of competitive, selfish, 
predatory, and exploitive commercial in- 


terests; 
And whereas, It is our conviction that 
such war is not only unjustifiable, in- 


human, useless, and totally destructive to 
the physical, moral, social and spiritual 
welfare of the human race, but is as such 
the greatest of all crime, hence the great- 
est collective sin of our present world- 
life, being diametrically opposed to the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, our Master 
and Lord, hence having nothing in com- 
mon with Christianity; 

Therefore, be it resolved, 1. That the 
Indiana district of the Evangelical synod 
of North America does, herewith, declare 
war to be outlawed and urge our govern- 
ment in international conference to seek 
and strive after and encourage the out- 
lawry of all war through international 
agreement and law. 

2. That we advise our government that 
because of the increasing profound, con- 
scientious convictions within our churches 
that war is unchristian, it cannot expect 
our financial, moral, social, or political in- 
fluence in any future war, nor sanction 
nor approval o of any material or ideal war 











aims for promoting racial and national 
antipathy and hostility between nations. 

3. That we sincerely urge our govern- 
ment to take such steps leading to our 
entrance into a World Court, through 
which international body permanent peace 
may be established. 

4. That we heartily endorse the sug- 
gestion of our President, Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, and urge him to continue his 
efforts toward the end of calling a second 
international conference on disarmament, 
seeking the abolition not only of seacraft, 
but also of land forces and aircraft. 

5. That we memorialize the general 
conference of our synod, which is to be 
held in 1925, of our action and urge the 
conference to take similar or more strin- 
gent action, as a denomination, on the 
question of war. 
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College Bible Instructors 
Hold Convention 

Feeling the need for coordination of ef. 
fort instructors in Bible in the colleges 
of America have formed an association 
The mid-west section of this body wij 
hold its annual session in Haskell Haj 
University of Chicago, June 16, 17. Op 
the program appear such topics as “Teach. 
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Every Thinker, Writer, 
{| Minister needs this Million Dollar 
il Encyclopedia Americana 


i §| A.'gold mine of information on every 
- conceivable subject 


New Authentic Sources of Information 
An up-to-the-minute edition of this standard 


4 

i 
work has just beeen completed. It is written for 
Americans by Americans. In every field of 
human endeavor, the leading American authori- 
ties have written the new, correct, unbiased ar- 
tices which make up these 30 voluminous 
volumes of accurate facts. 


Over 2381 leading Americans have cooperated 
in this compilation. Special attention has been 
paid to theology, religions, creeds and dogma. 
These articles are written by leaders in their 
respective fields. Major articles are all signed 
by the man whose records of achievement we 
Americans know. You can get your data here 
from a fountain of clear knowledge. Business and 
professional men and women find the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana an indispensable aid. 





Think of being able to know, without moving 
from your arm chair, what Vanderlip says on 
Banking, Lorado Taft on Sculpture, George E. 
Roberts on Economics, Dr. James E. Creighton 
of Cornell on Philosophy, Walter Dill Scott on 
Salesmanship, William B. Smith on Biblical 





Archaeology. 
7 Each volume profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, color plates and mats—a million dollar 
7 work of compilation. The Americana is obtain- 
: able in a variety of bindings at a wide range of 
at price. Terms of payment are exceptionally easy. 
at You can afford one of these Americana sets. Use 
—4 the coupon below, now. All leading universities, 
- schools, libraries have and praise these books. 
me 
. Fascinating Books Sent Free 


Ask us for the portfolio containing booklets 
describing the different bindings, specimen pages, 
letters of recommendation and condensed index. 
See for yourself what the Americana is and how 
profitable it will be to you. This portfolio is ab- 
solutely free. You will not have to pay a cent 
for it. Use the coupon today! 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Scientific American Compiling Department 


122 So. Michigan Blvd., 27 William Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me your free portfelie describing the 
Encyclopedia Americana and specimen pages. 
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Protection 


It should always be kept in 
mind that the primary and 
supreme purpose of Life In- 
surance is the protection of 
the insured’s family during 
the period of their depend- 
ency upon him. Such protec- 
tion is a necessity without 
i which the institution of in- 
surance would never have 
reached its present high 


| position. 





Our plan enables the insured 
to secure protective insur- 
| ance that is dependable and 
scientifically sound, at a re- 
duction in cost which has 
been a surprise to many 
inquirers. 


Drop a card to our Life De- 
partment, and we will gladly 
send you particulars. 





Ministers Casualty Union 
15th and Oak Grove 


Minneapolis - Minn. 


Life, sickness and accident 
insurance at cost, for 
Clergymen only 
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ing the Bible to freshmen; shall we, or 
shall we not?”; “Aims and limitations of 
biblical instruction in the small college;” 
“Teaching the idea of God to students of 
science,” and “The spiritual message of 
the class-room.” 


Dr. Newton Edits Sermon 
Anthology 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, pastor of the 
Church of the’ Divine Paternity, New 
York City, and a contributing editor of 
The Christian Century, is editing an an- 
nual volume to be known “Best Ser- 
mons of 1923, 1924” and on, for 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. The collection is 
to be open to all American creeds and 
denominations, and to all varieties of reli- 
gious thought. The first volume will be 
published in September, and Dr. Newton 
and his assistants give evidence of their 
courage by announcing that they will be 
glad to receive suggestions as to what 
should be included. Readers with ser- 
mons that they desire to nominate for the 
new anthology should address Dr. New- 
ton at 76th street and Central Park west, 
New York, and not in care of The Chris- 
tian Century. 


as 


so 


Week-End Institute Leads 
to Cooperative Ministry 

The divinity school of the University of 
Chicago held a week-end institute May 10- 
2 at Franklin, Indiana. The institute was 
under the auspices of the Protestant 
churches of Franklin and the Christian 
Associations of Franklin College. The 
program was organized in the fields of 
Bible study, organization of church work, 
missions, and religious education, and the 
faculty was composed of Dean Shailer 
Mathews, Professors A. G. Baker and C. 
T. Holman, and Rev. H. Y. Cho, a Korean 
graduate student. The sessions of the in- 
stitute were well attended throughout, ¢s- 
pecially the Sunday meetings. At the 
closing session, Rev. K. Palmer Miller, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, inti 
mated that the institute would unques- 
tionably lead to a definite cooperative min- 
istry to community needs by the churches 
of Franklin. 


The Bible in the 
Public Schools 

Compilations recently made show that 
there are six states in which it is man- 
datory under the law that the Bible be 
read daily in the public schools. The 
latest to join this list is Kentucky. In 


New Jersey it is compulsory that the 
Old Testament be read daily, but not 
the New. Bible reading is specifically per- 


mitted by laws enacted in six other states. 
Court decisions have upheld such daily 
readings in six more. They are prohibited 
in four—California, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Washington. In five other states such 
readings are generally considered as pro- 
hibited—Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada and Wyoming. The other twenty 
states have never passed on the subject. 


Varied Courses for Town 
and Country School 

The summer school for town and coun- 
try pastors, which is to be conducted by 
the Ohio council of churches and Ohio 
State University on the campus of the 





university, June 16 to July 3, offers, 
among its many courses, one covering 
three weeks on “Preaching from the 
sible,” taught by Rev. Andrew W. Black- 
wood, of Columbus. Rev. W. H. Thomp- 
son, Baptist rural church director, leads 
a course on “Church Supervision and Ad- 
ministration,” and Prof. C. E. Lively, of 
the university, one on “Rural Sociology.” 
A round table discussion will be led each 
evening by Dr. Warren H. Wilson, of the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions, 
who is acting as dean of the school. 


Ohio Churches Puzzled by 
Sunday Movies 

A recent decision of the supreme court 
of Ohio upholds previous decisions of 
lower courts that moving pictures for pub- 
lic entertainment are theatrical perform- 
ances within the meaning of the law, and 
are therefore illegal if given in that state 
on Sunday. This decision brings to a 
focus a question that has been agitating 
the religious forces of the state for some 
time. It is reported that, under the in- 
terpretations of lower courts, Sunday 
movies are now being prohibited in 50 
counties, but that the law is not enforced 
in 38 others. And in some cities the local 
officials now say that they will make no 
effort to enforce the law, no matter what 
the supreme court decision. Some film 
exhibitors are determined to go ahead with 
Sunday performances until they are forced 
to quit. Apparently, it is now up to the 
churches in these communities, which in- 
clude most of the large cities, to decide 
whether they wish to make an issue on 
the question or not. Conferences are now 
being held to work out a united policy 
for the Protestant churches of the state, 
if that is possible. 


Y Follows Navy Out 
of Constantinople 

Now that the American fleet in Turkish 
waters is being withdrawn, it is announced 
that the American navy Y. M. C. A. at 
Constantinople will close its doors on 
June 30. For five years this branch has 
been operated, and the tributes to the 
varied service it has performed come from 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWERS 


is known all over the 
country. Thousands of 
churches find economy in 
usin them. Write for 
particulars. 
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Orrville, Ohio. Dept. A. 
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Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 


for 
Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 


It is almost automatic, and is inex- 


pensive. 
Highly Commended. Circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn, 
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? Permanent Records 
Special Prices to 
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Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 
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WAS there a physical Resurrection? 


McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticism. The 
views of world scholarship and modern 
science. For those with no previous 
acquaintance of the subject. $1.50. 
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oficers and men of all ranks. American 
civilians, as well as navy men, have testi- 
fed to the high type of work that has 
heen carried on in the old Turkish capital. 


Many Summer 
conferences Scheduled 

Three hundred and forty-six summer 
«chools and conferences to be held during 
the coming months are scattered through- 
out the entire continent. In the United 
States the following are scheduled: Alabama 
} Arkansas 2, California 13, Colorado 11, 
Connecticut 1, Florida 2, Georgia 3, Idaho 
2 Illinois 12, Indiana 8, Iowa 6, Kansas 
7 Kentucky 7, Louisiana 3, Maine 7, 
Maryland 5, Massachusetts 3, Michigan 
10, Minnesota 4, Mississippi 4, Missouri 

Montana 4, Nebraska 5, New Hamp- 
shire 5, New Jersey 8, New Mexico 1, 
New York 14, North Carolina 15, North 
Dakota 2, Ohio 12, Oklahoma 3, Oregon 
2. Pennsylvania 27, Rhode Island 1, South 
Carolina 3, South Dakota 8, Tennessee 4, 
Texas 5, Utah 1, Vermont 1, Virginia 7, 
Washington 15, West Virginia 4, Wis- 
‘onsin 17. The program of conferences 
for Canada shows 1 in Alberta, 4 in 
Manitoba, 3 in New Brunswick, 30 in 
Ontario, 7 in Quebec, 4 in British Colum- 
bia, and 1 in Saskatchewan. Prince 
Edward Island has 1 conference scheduled 
ind Nova Scotia 9. The number of con- 
ferences to be held in United States is 
286 and outside the United States 60, 
making a total of 346. Institutes held by 
young people’s societies, summer camps 
f yarious movements, and many gather- 
local significance are not included 
in this tabulation. 


ngs o! 


Women Give Jewels 
for Missions 
Women of the Lutheran church ob- 
rved a “jewel day” during May which 
s reported to have brought into the mis- 
treasury of the denomination 
bout $175,000. The money will be used 
for the erection of a girls’ school in Ku- 
noto, Japan. Many of the jewels were 
ent directly to the headquarters of the 
hurch, the rest being converted into 
sh by their owners. 


Northern Methodists Worth 
Half a Billion 


A rey 


the California Christian 
places the total wealth of the 
ethodist Episcopal church at $545,955,- 
8. Of this huge sum $56,617,725 is said 
to be endowment on institutions, and the 
test the value of buildings owned by the 
lenomination. By far the largest single 
tem in the compilation is $319,204,083 as 
the value of church buildings. Land and 
roperty owned by the Board of Foreign 
Missions is listed at $13,220,528. 
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New Officers for 
World Y. W. 


The recent world’s convention of the | 
Association, | 
hel . . 

eld at Washington, D. C., elected Lady | 


Young Women’s Christian 
‘armour, of Great Britain, as president; 
ion. Mrs. Waldergrave, Lady Proctor, 
Miss Elizabeth Tretton, and Mrs. Rierson 
Arbuthnot as vice-presidents in London; 
fraulein Hulda Zarnack in Germany; 
Madame A, Detrand in Switzerland; Mrs. 
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H. C. Mei in China; and Mrs. James 
Cushing in the United States. The 
Countess of Portsmouth was elected 


treasurer. 


CONFERENCE ON OLIVET 
(Continued from page 766) 


truly Christian approach to peoples of 
these areas must not be that of a crusade, 
but of a development from within the 
peoples themselves of new leadership and 
life. It was recognized that the spread 
of the Kingdom of God in these lands 
could only be achieved by the churches 
of the kingdom of God in these lands 
cient and the newer ones. The delegates 
came to a profound sense of shame at the 
wrongs which western civilization has 
perpetrated throughout history and that 
the old bloody feuds of race and greed 
can only be healed by a new spirit of 
reconciliation. 

“The practical ‘findings’ of the con- 
ference on the occupation and accessi- 
bility of the lands and the peoples; the 
methods of evangelisation; the develop- 
ment of the church, education, leadership, 








Fifty Thousand 
RUSSIAN Children 


scattered about in all European 
Countries, children, who “don’t 
belong”! But I think they be- 
long to everybody—TO US ALL. 


Will You Help Us to 
Feed Them? 


Will You Help Us to 
Clothe Them? 


They are growing up in ignor- 
ance, without ucation and 
instruction. 


Will You Help Us to 
Educate Them? 


American Committee for 
RELIEF OF RUSSIAN 


REFUGEE CHILDREN 
Room 502-489 Fifth Ave., New York 
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STORIES OF 
SHEPHERD LIFE 


By ELIZABETH MILLER LOBINGIER 





A New Primary Course 
of Study 
for the 
Church School 
Week-day School of Religion 
Church Vacation School 





$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
Pupil’s envelope 75 cents, postpaid 80 cents 
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New York Central Christian Church, 
Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 81st St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 




















Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 
Fifty-ninth year opens August 18,1924 


Prepares men and women for 
The Pasterate Religious Education 
Research Social Service Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity ef Califernia. Graduate degrees. 
Oppertuntties for self support ° 
Ceme to California te study. 


Herman F. Swartz, President 
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DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 


Write for returnable copies. We supply song 
books for all departments of church work includ- 
ing Sunday ool and choir, also solos, duets 
male quartets, etc. Send No Money. 

Write—state your needs. We will send ad- 
vance copies at once. Clip this advertisement 


and address Glad Tidings Publishing Co., 
Dept. C. C., 207 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. til. 
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literature, the new needs, and the ex- 
pansion of cooperation are during this 
summer to be brought before the mis- 
sionary organizations of North America, 
Britain and Europe, not only through the 
missionary society boards, but on the 
wider range of the platform and literature.” 


BAPTISTS TAME FUNDAMENTAL- 
ISTS 
(Continued from page 764) 

included a ringing declaration of Baptist 
freedom. By this time the fundamentalists 
were completely tamed, and the conven- 
tion proceeded in an orderly way to com- 
plete its business. The debates this year, 
it should be noticed, were marked by 
courtesy and by a lack of any offensive 
personalities. 


WORLD MOVEMENT REPORT 

The Baptist World movement wound 
up its affairs this year. The reports in- 
dicated that although the big objective 
had not been reached, Baptist benevo- 
lences have been lifted to a much higher 
level. The report is a model of frankness 
indicating both the successes and failures 
of the movement. The actual cash con- 
tributions for five years have been $37,- 
705,827 against an expectancy of $17,332,- 
672 if the normal trend had followed. The 
local churches also had large gains in re- 
ceipts in this period. They secured $94,- 
689,897, as against an expectancy of $70,- 
376,424 had there been no campaign. The 
gain in grand totals over the normal ex- 
pectancy is fifty per cent. In membership 
gains, however, there was a disappointing 
absence of results. The past year the de- 
nomination suffered a loss of sixty thou- 
sand members. As the gain for the last 
five years was only 50,660, the member- 
ship today is about the same as in 1916. 
The Board of Promotion is now supplant- 
ed by a Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
and this board will elect its own secre 
tary, though the fundamentalists had 
demanded that he be elected by the 
convention 

There was so much concern in the mat- 
ter of senate action on the world court 


that a resolution on this subject was voted 
on Saturday asking that action on the 
world court be taken before congress a“- 
journs. The resolution on war declared 
that “war is neither inevitable nor neces- 
sary.” Also, “It is the most colossal and 
ruinous social sin that afflicts humanity.” 
The report of the resolutions committee 
on Monday was adopted. Japanese ex- 
clusion by recent congressional methods 
was condemned, as was also child labor, 
bad movies and divorce. The convention 
took a position in favor of putting the 
Bible into the public schools, for a better 
observance of the Christian rest day and 
for law enforcement. The support of 
the prohibition laws was reaffirmed in no 
uncertain terms. 


ELECTIONS 

Baptist elections are held by a ballot of 
the delegates, but this year the nominecs 
were not opposed. By unanimous consent 
the convention elected by acclamation. 
Hon. Carl E. Milliken, former governor 
of Maine, was elected president for the 
coming year; Rev. Albert W. Beaven, of 
New York, first vice-president; Edward 
H. Rhoades, Jr., of Ohio, second vice- 
president; Rev. William C. Bitting, of St. 
Louis, secretary; Rev. Charles A. Walker, 
statistical secretary; Frank L. Miner, of 
Iowa, treasurer. 

The presidents of the various societies 
are as follows: American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Fred T. Field, of Massa- 
chusetts; Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, Mrs. Herbert E. 
Goodman, of Chicago; Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, Mrs. 
George W. Coleman, of Massachusetts; 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
Rev. Ambrose M. Bailey, of Washington. 
It is significant that Mrs. Helen Mont- 
gomery retired as president of the women’s 
foreign society this year 

The convention voted down a proposal 
made last year to alter the constitution to 
permit biennial conventions. The attend- 
ance this year was very like that of pre- 
ceding years. The second day the enroll- 
ment reached about two thousand. There 
were also many visitors. 
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now published. 
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War: Its Causes, 
Consequences and Cure 
By KIRBY PAGE 


H. E. Fosdick: “Mr. Page has written for us one of the most challeng- 
as appeared for many a year. ¢ 
agrees with all his opinions or not, there is no better opportunity than 
this book affords for the Christians of America to face squarely the 
most crucial social issue of our day.” 


Whether the reader 


John R. Mott: “I have no hesitation in saying that I place this 
concise publication among the first three or four in point of telling 
effectiveness and convincing force.” 


Samuel McCrea Cavert: “I regard this as the most useful book 
of a popular character on war and peace that I have seen. D 
often speak in superlatives about new books, but in this case nothing 
but superlatives will do.” 


Every minister ewes it te his age to read both Mr. Page's book and that of Will Irwin 
(Christ or Mars?) and then to enter upen the greal crusade against war now being or, 
throughout Christendom. A sermon « 
one's duty as @ Christian leader. 
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agains! war, would nol be going beyond 


Price of book $1.50 
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social justice. It presents a plan for organizing a gigantic 
corporation, under which all industry should be co-ordin- 
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Mr. Gillette’s proposals cannot be 
dismissed as a dreamer’s nostrums 
for social ills—for he is a successful 
man of affairs, an inventor, organ- 
izer and executive of the first im- 
portance in the industrial world. 


our present economic organization. 


The solution as presented by the 
author does not deal with the ab- 
stract philosophies of life or the 
spiritual needs of individuals, but 
with the mathematical problem of 
economical production and distri- 
bution of products and service, and 
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He speaks with authority on eco- 
nomic problems. 
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Those who may regard his pro- 
posals as another Utopia will be 
forced to admit that this Utopia is 


the development of a world mech- 
anism, based on knowledge of how 
to meet man’s needs for material 
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These prizes are to be awarded for the best reviews of ““THE 
PEOPLE’S CORPORATION” no matter what stand is taken 
by the authors of the reviews. The judges are: 

NORMAN HAPGOOD, Author and publicist 


EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political 
Science at Columbia University 


HERBERT CROLY, Editor of The New Republic 


These judges are not to be understood as having endorsed the 
book but have consented to act as judges because of their in- 
terest in the problem it presents. 
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| Boni & Liveright, 
| 61 W.48 St.» N.Y. 


It is mot necessary to purchase this book. 
Copies ‘may be obtained at any public library 
| or examined and read in our office. We are 
asking you to fill out this coupon merely for 

| our information. 


0D I have obtained this book from my library 
0 I have purchased this book. 


O Please send me a copy of ‘*The People’s Cor- 
poration,’ C.O.D. (Price $2.00). 
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To Theological Students and ° 
Young Ministers We Recommend: 
Student’s Historical Geography of the 


“HIS Spring and Summer several thousands of graduating theolog- , wr . 
‘| ical students will enter regular pastoral work. They will need Holy Land. W. W. Smith. $1.50, 
libraries. Other young ministers have only recently taken 4% Short History of Our Religion. Som. 
pastoratcs, and have not been ” to meeeeee se books really called ervell. $1.75. 
for by their new responsibilities. he Christian Century Press considers The W 
as one of its finest possibilities for service the opportunity afforded to ees Se seaman Study, A fra 
supply such leaders with whatever books are needed by them. ' ‘ = — 
Build up your library now. Send us list of books, including current | Story of the Bible. Stock. $1.25. $1.25) 
books and also encyclopedias, dictionaries, commentaries, etc. All that )} Social Principles of Jesus. Rauschen. Introd 
we ask with your order is that you ee a deposit of one-fifth the amount busch. $1.15. Dr. | 
of your order: you may have until September 1 to pay the balance— informs 
either in installments or in a lump sum. i aa eee Daily Life. Rufus on ’ 

Note: Please indicate with your order from what school you are ql a9: 
graduating, or have graduated. The Return to God. Shillito. $1.25. 


A Sou! 


‘ The Returning Tide of Faith. Talbot. anal 
50. 


We pay postage on all orders 


The CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS ) The Return of Christendom. Bishop — 


~ Th 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago % Gore and others. $1.75. coverie 
4, What Men Most Need. Poling. $1.60, octentif 
| The Religion of a Layman. C. R. The Si 
Brown. 75c. The 

: Bridge: 

The Victory of God (Sermons). Reid. 

$2.00. The M 


} Twelve Merry Fishermen. Hough. Christ 
$1.00. 























If you would avoid the summer slump 
Sermons for Great Days of the Year. ne 


O d | bd A “Conwell. $1.50. inside 
r er 30 0 uarter 1es t Ten Minute Sermons. Nicoll. $1.25. ey 


| Sword of the Spirit. Newton. $1.50. The F 


for Your School! — ff *2r8™ 7 mm || 


ba Puteseghy of Prayer. Mahoney. = 





Twe 
light o 
Bible « 


Sunday schools which are using the 20th Century ; 
Quarterly this quarter for the first time are reordering a | | oe — sina 
for the summer quarter in larger quantities. Some i Prayer Asa Force. Royden. $1.25. 
schools using 50 the current quarter order 150 for | {i Preaching in London. Newton. $1.50. 
the summer. Others using 150 this quarter will have | The Promise of His Coming. McCown, 
300 in use during next quarter, andso on. Someof our m | |} = $2.00. 
schools use 400 copies. This means two things: First, my | jj Psychology and the Christian Life. j 
that these schools are finding this unique publication | | Be a : 

: : é : e Psychology of Power. Hadfield. 
highly satisfactory. Second, that they are finding the 5c. 
Quarterly adapted for use not only in one or two or three | || Public Opinion and Theology. McCon- 
classes, but throughout the older Intermediate, S| msl. 91.60. ’ 
the Senior and the Adult departments, and in ee San SF 
the Home department. Your school of 100 should See Siem, Shee 


use 60 Quarterlies; your school of 250, should use 150 ie ye | ee lieves' 


Quarterlies; your school of 600, should use 350 Quar- | | Studies in the Epistle of James. A.T. The } 
terlies. | Robertson. $1.50. 
q The Master and The Twelve. J. W. 
Remember, further, three things: im | ij = G. Ward. $1.60. 
— : - : j} The Hymn as Literature. Reeves. 
(1) The Quarterly is undenominational— its mak- $2.00. 
ers are from various communions. | Our Neighbors. MacLean. $1.75. 


(2) It is for pupils of ages 14 to 60. aa poe 


(3) It treats the International Uniform Lessons | ft *2,vs bawsssness (Cougg snip Com 


and in gripping, vital fashion. : | A Translation of Luke’s Gospel. A. T. 


Robertson. $2.50. 
Send for free sample thie quarter's issue today, and t ; 
matl in your order for next quarter without delay. ; i The Effective Evangelist. Lionel B. j 


Fletcher. $1.50. 

NOTE: If you are not responsible for the choice of study material {| ll Night Scenes of Scripture. Norman 
for your school, be sure to hand this to the person who is. im 860M. Caie. $1.25. 

Personal Immortality. A. Gordon 


The Christian Century Press = James. $1.50. 
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RECENT BOOKS 
of Solid Value 


The Way of Jesus: By Henry T. Hodgkin 

A frank inquiry into the way of Jesus for human society, based on the 
records of the New Testament. Is Jesus the leader we need? is the 
theme of this new book by the author of “The Christian Revolution.” 


$1.25) 
Introduction to the Study of the Bible: By J. R. Van Pelt 

Dr. L. A. Weigle, of Yale, recommends this book as a mine of Bible 
information for preachers, teachers and schools of religion. For min- 
isters who have not had the advanatge of university courses it is a real 
boon ($2 00) 


A Source Book of the Teaching of Jesus: By Ernest D. Burton 


Contains not only materials included in the New Testament but also 
that which has been gathered from outside sources. ($2.00) 


Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus: By Georges Berguer 


The first attempt to apply to the life of Jesus the method and dis- 
coveries of psycho-analysis. The author is a distinguished Swiss theo- 
logian and combines reverence for his material with the most modern 
scientific outlook. ($3.50) 


The Soul of Modern Poetry: By R. H. Strachan 
The spiritual significance of the work of such poets as Meredith, 
Bridges, Masefield, Drinkwater, etc. ($3.00) 


The Mystical Quest of Christ: By Robert F. Horton 


The argument of the book is that the relation between the soul and 
Christ is a distinctive mystical experience. ($3.00) 


Is Christian Experience an Illusion? By Henry Balmforth 

Written especially for the large body of thoughtful men and women 
inside and outside the church who without being epocatiets in phil- 
osophy and pyschology wish to face difficulties and think out their re 
ligion for themselves. ($1.75) 


The Fascination of the Unknown: By Thomas W. Davidson 
Ten unusual sermons highly praised by 8. Parkes Cadman and others 
($1.25) 
The Legends of Israel: By Lewis Johnson 
Twenty-eight Old Testament stories retold and reinterpreted in the 


light of modern scholarship. If you are planning a series of sermons on 
Bible characters, this work will be found invaluable. ($3.00) 


The Meaning of the Cross: By Edward Grubb 
A study of the atonement in the light of recent scholarship. ($1.50) 


Introduction to the Old Testament: By Ernest Sellin 

Dr. Sellin is one of the most distinguished of living Old Testament 
scholars, and this, his latest book, is highly commended by Professor 
A. 8. Peake as a “masterly survey of the meaning and content of the 
Old Testament."’ ($3.00) 


The Social Law in the Spiritual World: By Rufus M. Jones 

An absorbing book on a vital theme — the fact, extent and the signifi- 
cance of inter-relationship between God and man. A modern classic 
in the field of mysticism. ($1.75) 


The Gospel of Fellowship: By the late Charles D. Williams 
me Williams’ last book, containing the Cole Lectures for 1923. 
50) 


The Sheer Folly of Preaching: By Alexander MacColl 

_A book of nineteen sermons on such themes as “What Is the Matter 
With the Church?” “The Great Book of the Ages,"” “Has Worship 
Any Real Place in Modern Life?” “Does It Matter What a Man Be, 
lieves?”’ ete. ($1.50) 


The Riverside New Testament: By William G. Ballantine 

The former president of Oberlin College here affords what is in many 
ways one of the most satisfactory of modern translations of the New 
Testament. It ia scholarly and is modern, but its phrasing does not 
offend the ears of those who read the Bible not only for meanings but 
also for what might be called atmosphere. A fine literary style. ($3.00) 


Personality and Psychology: By John Wright Buckham 


A guide book for the thoughtful man who is puzzled by the cross cur- 
rents in the realms of pyschology and religion. ($1.75) 


The Essentials of Religion: By J. Wilson Harper 


The point of view is that religion reveals itself in life and is tested by 
realities. A golden treasury of inspiration in the preparation of ser- 
mons ($2.25) 


The Presence of God: By W. H. G. Holmes 
Bishop Gore, in his introduction to the book, says: ‘This is a book 
— which we may drink truth as from a fountain of real thought.” 
.00) 


The Church and The Evercoming Kingdom of God: By Elijah 
». Kresge 
The author begins his prefatory word with the statement that “We 
are living in the morning twilight of a new age,” and the optimistic 
message of the book for the church is greatly needed—and hungered 
for—today. ($2.50) 
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Just from the Press! 


St. Paul on Trial 


By J. Ironside Still 


This book, which Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie pro- 
nounces “‘a tour de force in New Testament criticism,” has 
been delayed in publication. Its importance is seen in 
the fact that it is based upon what the author believes to 
be his discovery of a fact hitherto overlooked by New 
Testament scholarship regarding the character of the 
history in Acts. He maintains that the book of Acts is 
not primarily a history of the early Christian church, but 
a statement of particular facts of that history written in 
preparation for the defense of the Apostle Paul in his trial 
at Rome. If this position can be established, important 
results follow both with regard to the chronology of the 
New Testament and the solution of many vexed questions. 
(Price of book, $2.50). 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 














The Minister’s 
Everyday Life 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


“There is more common-sense advice 
packed into these pages than in all the 
ponderous tomes and as ponderous lec- 
tures which the average preacher is 
expected to have mastered ere he becomes 
a finished product. Every minister who 
reads it will come back to it again and 
again.” — THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 
LITERARY REVIEW 


Christian Century Press 


Send your order to the 
(Price of book, $1.75) 

















‘‘A CHALLENGE AND A PORTENT”’ 
says Joseph Fort Newton of 


The Religion of the Social Passion 


By Charles Henry Dickinson 


Dr. Newton remarks, in the International Book Review: 

“A flaming social gospel, shining the more brightly against 
the dark cynicism and dismay following the world-war, is a 
glory of our time; and not even the theological thunder-storm 
now raging can obscure it. A gallant and brilliant group of 
preachers, in all communions, make it if not the major part 
of their message, at least its objective. For that reason 
book like ‘The Religion of the Soci: ission’, by Charl 
Henry Dickinson, is at once a challenge and a portent. Its 
defiance is against the seductive fatalism of an age of physical 
science, and the black infidelity of il attitude toward 
human nature. Underlying this social interpretation of 
Christianity is a clearer and more compelling conception of 
what Jesus meant by the kingdom of heaven,a subject about 
which more books have been written since 1914 than in the 
whole history of Christianity.” 

Price of Book, $1.75 
The Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicege 
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The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 





FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 


Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 
I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to Tell to Children 
and Young People. 
Il. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 








The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
Fully Illustrated. 
Will tell you how to get the best effects. Practical information on producing, lighting, costuming. 
Price, $3.00 





Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents. 
The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents. 
Commonwealth of God. Price, 15 cents. 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 


Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians 
Price, 30 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORE CITY 
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